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Xrt,  i.  AColleHion  of  Theological  TraHs*  By  Richnrd  Watfoii; 
D.  p.  F.  R.  s'.  Lord  Biftiop  of  Landaff,  and  Regius  ProfcfTof 
of  Divinit}”,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  8vo.  6  Vols.  i8s. 
»  Merril;  Cambridge.  Evans,  London.  .1785; 

Y'HE  editor  of  this  publication  is  already  well  known  to  all 
'*•  the  Idvets  of  m^nliriefs  of  fentiment;  and  of  ge¬ 
nuine  Chriftianity.  .  The  volumes  before  us,  as  the  qualitie.s 
they  principally  exhibit  arc  feftitiide  of  judgment;  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  feleftioh,  may  not  perhaps  add  much  to  tlie  repu¬ 
tation  lie  enjoys,  as  a  poKihed  ^and  eloquent  writer.  But 
'they  will  certainly  add  tothepraife,  which  is  not  only  more 
trorthy  of  the  Chriftian  divine,*  but  upon  which  a  higher 
eftimatiort  will  be  placed  by  every  man  61  elevated  fentiments, 
the  “  praife  of  true  defert”  and  dilintereiled  exertion  for  the 
benefit  of  ' focicty. 

The'purpofe  of  the  work  will  perhaps  bebeft  Rated  in  the 
language  of  the  compiler. 

I  ‘  In  publifliing  this  collection  of  Theological  Traffs  I  have  had 
I  toother  end  in  view;  but  to  afford  young  perlbns  of' every  denomi- 
i  iiation;  andefpecially  to  afford  the  Students  in  the  Unlverlities,.  and 
the  younger  Clergy;  an  cafy  opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion 
.there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  many  of  them  at  prefeht  arc. 
py  firft  intention  was  to  have  adhiitted  into  the  colleftion;  fuch 
jpall  tfaifts  only  in  Latin  or  Ehglifli  on  Theological  fubjefbs  as  had 
funk  iiito  unmerited  oblivion  ;  but,  on  mature  fefleftion,  I  thought 
j?  ^tcr  toconfult  the  general  utility  of  the  younger  and  lefs  inform- 
clergy,  than  to  aim  at  gi afifying  the  curiofity,  or  improving 
underftanding  of  thole  who  were  more  advanced  in  years  and 
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knowledge.  Inftcad  therefore  of  confining  myfelftofinglc  trafts  I  hate 
not  fcrupled  to  publlfii  fome  intire  books,  but  they  are  books  of  fuch 
acknowledged  worth,  that  no  clergyman  ought  to  be  unacquainted 
with  their  contents,  and  by  making  them  a  part  of  this  coHeffion,thcv 
may  chance  ro  engage  the  attention  of  many  who  would  otherwiic 
have  overlooked  them.  It  would  have  been  an  cafy  matter  t<4  have  laid 
down  an  extenfivc  plan  of  ftudy  for  young  divines,  and  to  have 
made  a  great  fliew  of  learning  by  introducing  into  it  a  fyftematic 
arrangement  of  hlftorians,  critics,  and  commentators,  who  in  difi'er- 
ent  ages  and  in  different  languages,  have  employed  their  talents  on 
Theological  Subjedlis.  But  there  is  a  fafliion  in  ftudy  as  in  other 
purfuits  ;  and  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  a^e  is  not  calculated  for  the 
making  great  exertions  in  Theological  cnticifm  and  Philology.  ]  do 
not  conlider  the  trails  which  are  here  publlflied  as  fufticient  to  make 
what  is  called  a  deep  divine,  but  they  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
making,  what  is  of  more  worth— a  well  informed  Chriftian.  la 
divinity,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  fclence,  it  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  a  virtue  allqua  nefeire  \  for  what  Quindtilian  obferves  of  hillori- 
cal,*  is  certainly  very  applicable  to  an  abundance  of  Theological 
writings. — Perfequi  quidem  qvod  quifque  umquam  ^vel  contempt ijime- 
rum  hominum  dixerit^  aut  nimi^  miferia^  aut  inanis  jaHantia  eji : 
if  detinet  atquc  ohruit  Ingenia^  melius  aliis  vacaturam 

The  cof>tents  of  the  fcveral  volumes  are, 

••  Vol.  I.  Dr.  John  Taylor^s  Scripture  Divinity. — Re¬ 
flexions  on  the  Books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  to  eftablifti  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Peter  Allix.’^ 

Vol.  IL  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles,  by  Nathaniel  Gard¬ 
ner,  D.  D.’^ 

“  Vol.  III.  Diflcrtation  on  the  Ancient  Verfions  of  the 
Bible,  by  Thomas  Brett,  D.  D.— Hiftorical  Account  of  the 
fcveral  EnglifhTranllations,  by  Anthony  Johnfon. — Intro- 
duXion  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Meffrs. 
Beaufobie  and  L’Enfant.-r-Kcy  fo  the  -Amoftolical  Writings, 
by  John  Tavlor,  D.  D. — Plain  Reafons  for  being  a  Chriftian, 
by, Samuel  Chandler,  *D.  D.^* 

“  Vol.  IV.  Reafonablencfs  of  Chriftianity,  by  M.  Locke 
— Difeourfeon  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  by  Dr.  Sam. 
Clarke. — Difeourfe  on  Prophecy,  from  Difcourfes  by  John 
Smitli.r—Eflay  on  the  Teaching  and  Witnefs  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit,  from  Lord  Barf iirgton’s  Milcellanea  Sacra. — Eflay  on 
Infpiration. — ^Effay  to  ihow  that  no  Text  of  Scripture  has 
more  than  one  Angle  feiifc,  from  Benfon  on  the  Epiftlcs. 

“  Vol.  V.  Of  theTruAof  the  Chriftian  Religion,  from 
Hartley  on  Man. — Ditto,  by  Addifon. — Of  our  Saviours 
PrediXions  concerning  the  DeftruXion  of  Jerufalem,  from 
Lardner’s  Jcwifti  and  Heathen. Teftimonies.  Of  the  Proba¬ 
bility  of  the  Gofpcl  Hiftory,  from  Macknight’s  Truth  ot 
the  Goljpcl  Hiftory— Of  the  Man  of  Sin,  from  Benfou  on 
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the  Epiftlcs.— Obfervatioiis  on  the  Rcfurre£Uon  of  •  Jefuj 
Cbrift,  by  Gilbert  Weft.” 

“  VI.  Eight  Charges'to  the  Clergy,  by  Arbp.  Seeker.—* 
Of  the  Corruption  of  Chriftians,  by  Oftervald. — The  Dc* 
fign  of  Chriftianity,  by  Bilhop  F owler. 

Belidc  the  above  articles,  thefe  volumes  contain  a  colle£Iioa 
of  Theological  queftions,  maintained  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century,  and  from 
the  year  1755  to  1785.  There  is  alfo  an  appendix,  exhibiting 
a  copious  lift  of  publications  in  the  various  branches  of 
Theology,  with  ftriftures  on  thdr  refpeftivc  merits. 

Upon  the  general  ftrain  of  the  compilation  we  ihall  only 
ebferve  in  one  word,  that  an  omiffion,  which  greatly  fur* 
prized  us  in  turning  over  the  contents  of  the  volumes,  is 
that  of  bilhop  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Natural  . and  Revealed 
Religion  to  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature.  We 
are  perfe£tly  aware,  that  the  taftes  of  different  men  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  expefted  to  be  different,  and  that  perfons,  equally 
found  of  underftanding,  atid  equally  verfed  in  the  fcience  in 
quettion,  muft  be  expefted  to  vary  extremely  •  from  each 
other  in  a  feleftion  of  this  kind.  But  Butler’s  treatife  has 
always  been  received  with  fo  high ■  appfaufe,  coincides  fo 
much  with  the  profefled  fentiments  of  our  editor,  and  is  of 
a  merit  fo  far  out  of  comparifon  with  half  the  pieces  iir  this 
colleftion,  that  fuch  confiderations  feemed  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  folution,  and  infufficient  tojuftify  us  in  fuppref- 
ting  our  aftonifliment. 

The  preface  of  th*e  compiler  diftributes  itfelf  into  two 
beads.  The  one,  juft  and  fenfible  refleftions  on  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  proper  methods  for  its  im¬ 
provement  ;  the  other  a  leflbn  of  moderation,  liberality,  and 
candour  towards  thofe  who  differ  from  us.  •  The  principles 
here  delivered,  appear  to  us  unqueftioiubly  true ;  our  only 
Wonder  has  been,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  deliver 
them  with  fo  much  accuracy,  prolixity,  and  labour.  We 
have  always  thought  that  the  garb  of  oftentation  and  parade, 
iat  but  ill  upon  the  perfonages  of  liberality  and  truth.  And 
We  have  been  led  to  form  fomewhat  a  more  humble  opinion 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  prefent  age,  when  we  have  obferved 
the  appearance  of  the  moft  natural  fentiments  of  the  human 
tnind,  thus  accompanied  with  effort,  and  ftruggle,  and  « 
certain  confeious  fuperiority. 

The  q^lity  of  candour  may  be  confidcred  as  of  two 
Ends.  There  is  a  mind,  to  which  it  is  in  a  manner  innate. 
*ad  where  it  is  perfeftly  at  home.  Here  no  ftudy  is  requifite 
to  create  it,  and  no  dilcipline  to  bring  itto  perfeftion.  Like 
^(fruits  of  a  rich  and  generous  climate',  it  burfts  forth 
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Ipontancous,  and  cultured  by  no  band  but  tliat  of  the  ah  [ 
inightv  Maker,  dlfplays  every  attraflion  of  form,  and  cverv  ! 
cxquilitenefs  of  flavour.  So  far  from  being  accompanied 
with  exertion  in  its  energies,  it  pollefles  them  unbidden,  and  ! 
brings  them  forth  without  any  reflex  perception  of  their  f 
beauty  and  woithinefs.  \ 

But  there  arc  alfo  minds,  which,  poflTefling  no  inherent  '! 
comprehenfion  of  thought,  and  largenefs  of  fentiment,  come 
by  flow  and  weary  fteps  to  the  conviftion  oT  their  merit. 
They  accordingly  afpire  to  their  attainment,  fome  from  a 
principle  of  honeft  reftitude,  and  fome  from  an  ambition  to 
adorn  themfclves  with  the  charafteriftics  of  men  of  a  fiiperi- 
or  order.  With  fuch  the  exercife  of  liberality  and  jufticc, 
will  always  have  fomething  of  the  laborious,  and,  unlike 
the  men  to  whom  the  qualities  originally  belong,  they  will 
ever  be  rehcarflng  their  praifes^  and  reminding  you  of  the 
facrifices  they  make  at  their  flirine. 

It  will  however  be  faid,  that,  granting  all  this,  ' the  liberal 
minded  man  will  often  find  it  neceflarv  to  teach  with  earnelt- 
nefs  thofe  leflbns  to  others,  which  he  leaft  of  all  needs  to 
have  inculcated  upon  himfelf.  But  for  ourfelves,  we  pro- 
fefs  to  hare  our  doubts  refpefting  the  utility  of  thefe  grave 
leftures  of  forbearance  and  moderation.  Let  us  lee  the 
heads  of  our  church  and  the  cxpofitors  of  our  holy  religion, 
difplaying  their  gentlenefs  and  candour  in  the  fimplicity  ot 
their  language,  the  charity  of  their  conduft,  and  the  edify¬ 
ing  philoibphy  of  their  conceptions.  It  is  by  fuch  means 
that  the  Icflbn  will  be  fpread  far  and  wide,  and  the  beauty  ot 
.the  pattern  give  birth  to  univerfal  emulation.  Am  I  a  Socin- 
ian,  a  Mahometan,  aDeift,  an  Atheift  ?  You  expeft  me 
perhaps  to  befpeak  your  indulgence,  and  pathetically  to  ad- 
refs  your  generofity.  But  you  are  miftaken  :  I .  have  not  a 
w  ord  to  lofe  upon  fo  low  'minded. a  theme.  I  alk  no  favour, 

I  demand  no  pardon,  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime.  And  I  can¬ 
not  ftoop  to  the  meannefs  of  alking  that  as  a  fuppliant,  to 
which  I  have  a  claim  of  right  as  a  man. 

It  is  not  neceflarv  to  apologife  for  the  freedom  of  thefe 
animadverfiens.  The  difeerning  reader  will  eafily  perceive 
that  they  arc  diftated  by  a  general  fpirit  of  i philoibphy,  and 
proceed  from  no  difrefpeft  to  the  illuftrious  compiler  of  tins 
publication.  It  is  faying  little  to  his  diferedit  to  contefs 
that  cannot  rank  him  in  the  very  firft  clafs  ot  human 
minds  ;  for,  W’C  are  apprehenfive  that  forms  a  flencler  band 
indeed.  But  we  have  long  enlifted  ourfelves  among  the 
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t\is  charaflef  is  not  without  all  lhadow  of  a  blemifli,  we  are- 
however  pcrfuadcd,  that  he  is  an  honour  .to  the  church  of 
^vhich  he  is  a  member,  and  fecond  to  no  man  that  fits  upon 
jhe  bench  of  bifhops. 
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Art.  II.  EJJay  on  Medals.  Small  8vo.  Price.  4s.fewcd.  Dodllcy, 

London,  1784.” 

The  Study  of  medals,  when  conduced  by  real  fcicnce, 
and  a  foljd  underlianding,  is  of  the  utn^oft  utility  ;  it 
is  likewile  produftiye  of  much  rational  and  pleafing  enterr 
tainment:  in  both  thefe  views  therefore  a  diredtory  in  this 
lludy  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  objedt  of  confcquence.  To 
hiftory,  geography,  chronology  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  a  knowledge  of  inedals  is  of  thcgreatell 
fervice.  I'he  advantages' to  be  reaped  from  it  by  the  archi- 
teft,  the  fculptor,  the  poet,  and  the  painter  are.fufficiently 
obvious.  Nor  will  the  natural  philolopher  find  it  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  purfuit :  .while  the  conoifieur,  who  col- 
lefts  and  arranges  his  coins  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  ainufe- 
meiit,  need  not  blulh  at  a  comparifon  of  his  occupations 
with  any  of  thofe  which  fill  up  the  hours  of  gay  or  ferious 
kllenefs. 

The  prefent  compilation  appe.ars  to  be  the  work  of  a  .per- 
fon  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjedt..  The  arrangement  is 
good,  and  the  author  briefly  touches  upon  every  thing  that 
IsneceflTary  For  the  ftudy  he  means  to  recommend.  Of  this 
the  reader  may  judge  by  the  following  Ikeletonof  the  work. 

‘  Rife  and  progrefs  of  tlie  ftudy  of  medals — Utility  of  this 
ftudy— Connexion  of  the  ftudy  of  medals  with  the  fine 
arts  of  poetry,  painting,  fculpt'ure  and  architedture — The 
various  fources  of  delight  and  amufement  arifing  from 
it — Metals  ufed  in  tiie  fabrication  of  coins  and  medals — 
Different  fiies  of  ancient  coins — Their  former  value — 
Confe'rvation  of  medals — ‘Portraits  to  be  found  on  them, 
of  which  different  feries  may  be  arranged — The  Reverfes 
of  medals — Symbols  obfervableon  them — Their  Legends 
•^Medallions — Medals  called  Comornlati — Greek  rncdals— 
Roman  medals — Medals  of  other  ancient  nations — Mo¬ 
dern  coins  and  medals— Coins  and  naedals  of  Great  Britain- 
and  Ireland — Obfervations  on  the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh 
coinage — Rarity  of  fome  ancient  and  modern  coins — 
Counterfeit  medals,  and  rlie  arts  bf  diftinguifliing  theni 
from  the  true — Diredions  for  forming  cabinets — Prefent 
prices  of  medals — An  explanation  of  the  more  common 
abbreviations  occurring  on  Roman  medals— A  valuation 
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‘  of  EngUfti  coins  from  William  the  Conqucror-»— Brief  no» 

*  ticcs  from  the  Scottilh  afts  of  parliament  witli  regard  to 
*^thc  coins  of  that  kingdom  :  and  an  account  of  the  rarity 
‘  of  Scottilh  coins — An  cftimatc  of  the  rarity  of  all  the  coins 
‘  of  Roman  Emperors,  with  their  prices/ 

Such  is  the  variety  of  matter  treated  of  in  the  prefent 
publication;  which  as  an  introduftion  to  theftudy,  as  an  ele. 
mentary  book,  poflefles  great  merit :  and  the  more  fo,  as  it 
points  out  the  fources  w  hjeh  lead  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  fubjeft.  The  author  frequently-expreflcs  himfelftoo 
llrongly,  and  befidcs  attempts  an  epigrammatic  turn  in  many 
places  which  might  have  been  better  omitted.  An  inftance 
or  Xy:p  will  confirm  our  animadverfion.  The  feries  of 
Englifh  pennies  extends  therefore  without  any  failure 
from  Egbert  the  firftking,  to  the  prefent  reign  ;  and  will 
“  in  all  probahilityy  to  the  end  of  timeJ*^  Confidering  the 
various  revolutions  to  which  this  Globe  has  been,  and  in 
all  probability  cvet  will  be  fubjeft,  this  is  fpeaking, rather  po- 
fitively,  Of  the  (liver  halfpenny  of  Edward  the  fixth,  he 
lays.  **  The  fmallnefs  indeed  even  of  the  (ilver  halfpenny, 
though  continued  down  to  the  commonwealth,  was  of 
extreme  inconvenience  ;  for  a  dozen  of  them  might  be  in 
a  man’s  pocket,  and  yet  not  be  dif covered  without  a  good 
magnifying  glaf 5 Had  he  been  fpeaking  of  the  coins  of 
Lilliput,  he  might  have  obtained  fome  credit. 

'  *  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coinage  of  England  was,  fpon  after  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  mill  in  this  kingdom  by  Briot,  carried  to  a  pitch  of  per- 
feftion  which  it  never  had  reached  ;  and,  in  point  of  workmanfliip, 
never  will  in  future  attain.  The  reader  will  inftantly  perceive  that 
the  miraculous  works  of  Thomas  Simon  arc  .meant;  works  which 
exccll,and  will  ever  exccll  any  of  the  kind,  either  ancient  or  modern/ 
Simon  was  truly  a  wonderful  artift,  but  to  fay  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  has,  nor  never  will  have  his  equal,  is  carrying  panegyric 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  Should  we  bedifpofed  to  al¬ 
low  that  no  medallic  artift  has  come  up  to  his  perfeftion, 
we  cannot  poflibly  fcbfcribe  to  what  may  be  called  the  au¬ 
thor’s  prophetic  encomium,  as  what  may,  or  may  not  be,  is 
b^ond  the  reach  of  mortal  decifion. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers 
with  part  of  what  is  faid  upon  tlie  Britifh  coinage,  thinking 
it  will  be  more  interefting  to  Englilhmen  than  any  other 
portion  could  have  chofen,  and  as  it  will  juftify  what  we 
have  faid  of  the  epigrammatic  turn  which  appears  without 
much  propriety  in  feveral  parts  of  the  publication. 

•  The  w  hole  cqmago  of  (^een  Ann,  and  part  of  that  of  George 
I.  which  is  of  this  artift,  is  entitled  to  praife.  It  afterwards  con- 
unued  in  a  tolerable  condition  till  the  commencement  of  the  prctcni 
/cign,  when  i\  fell  into  the.  deplorable  (late  in  which  we  now 
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In  the  firft  gold  coinage  of  this  reign,  the  face  ura*  quite  a  mo¬ 
del,  deftitute  ot  all  feature  and  character:  and  another  portrait  has 
t)ecn  given  lince  177O,  or  a  year  or  two  before  or  after,  with  fuch 
grots  faults  as  to  make  our  coinage  a  matter  of  laughter.  For  the 
bead  beU'g  iweetly  and  laogulflnngly  I’crewed  about  to  the  left, 
fothat  a  great  part  of  illiquid  appear,  yet,  to  our  allonilhmcnt,  np 
head  is  to  be  feen;  to  that  the  malicious  joke  of  Foote  might  jump 
into  any  onc*s  mouth.  Inftead  of  the  due  proportion  of  head  and 
hair,  we  only  perceive  the  face  cut  off  from  the  head,  and  a  few 
rude  lines  fcratched  where  the  junction  mull  have  been,  evidently 
put  thcie  that  ladies  might  not  be  ftiocked  with  the  lludy  of  ana¬ 
tomy.  , 

‘Our gold  coin  can  only  be  rivalled  by  our  copper.  The  firlt  half*- 
pence  prefent  fuch  a  face  as  human  creature  never  wore,  jutting 
out  fomething  in  the  likenels  of  a  macaw.  The  latter  ones  are  im*' 
proved  a  little ;  and  in  this  our  copper  coin  has  a  preference  over 
our  gold. 

‘  The  ftate.of  coinage  in  any  kingdom  is  commoaly  a  barometer  of 
its  power,  always  of  the  ftate  of  its  arts.  Hence  it  is  matter  of  na» 
tional  glory,  that  the  coin  be  well  executed  ;  and  the  decline  of  the 
money  is'  juftiy  efteemed  a  lure  fy mptom  of  the  decline  of  the  llatc. 
Some  grey-hai/ed  medallifts,  from  this  circumilance,  foretold  the 
lofs  of  America,  and  all  the  calamities  which,  during  ^his  reign, 
have  iiaftened  the  decline  of  Britain.  Jelling  apart,  whatever  may 
be  the  calc  with  our  glory,  our  coin  may  rank  with  that  of  the  loweft 
times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

‘  It  is  not  therefore  lurprizing  to  hear  that  a  nobhe  Lord  has  pro- 
jefled  a  wonderful  improvement  upon  our  money,  and  has  aiflually 
got  pattern  pieces  (truck  upon  this  new  plan,  The  intent  of  this 
projeft  is,  that  all  our  coin  fliail  be  in  cameo^  i\ot  intaglio ;  cut 
nollow,  not  in  relief.  Were  it  to  take  effetl,  what  would  be  the 
rtummi  hraSteatin^ox  all  the  efforts  of  the  politer  Goths  of  antiquity, 
te  our  currency  ?  May  the  noble  I,ord  appear  upon  one  of  the  firft 
hollow  coins,  in- all  his  glory  ! 

*  But  furely  the  whole  plan  of  coinage  is  yet  fufceptiblc  of  real  and 
nioft  important  improvements.  A  far  higher  relief  might  be  given 
to  the  impreffion,  fo  as  to  rival  the  ancient  in  this  grand  criterion  of 
good  coin';  and  this  relief  might  with  eafe  be  protected  by  a  circle 
of  equal  height  around  the  rim  of  the  piece.  This  circle  would 
not  only  ferve  to  preferve  the  coin,  but  might,  in  the  whole  coin- 
iige,  bear  a  legend  upon  the  edge  ;  an  operation  fo  fimple  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  tin  halfpence,  when  they  were  in  ufe.  This  circular 
legend,  now  ufed  only  upon  the  crown  and  half-crown,  ought  to 
and  prote<^  every  coin,  from  the  five-guinea  piece  dowm  to 
tbc  farthing ;  for  there  cannot  be  fo  eafy  and  fo  etfcdtual  a  guard 
*^inft  forgery.  The  legends  ought  to  be  placed  within  the  circle, 
that  on  the  edge  might  extend  over  the  whole  furface,  fo  as  no- 
thlng  could  be  taken  from  the  coin  without  appearance.  The  cop- 
Ptr  coinage  of  1717,  and  gold  coinage  of  1728,  are  fomething  in 
general  ftylc  of  this  propofed,  but  not  of  fufficient  relief,  and 
Without  the  circular  legends.  Such  as  they  arc,  however,  thefe 
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coinages  ought  to  be  recommended,  as  of  the  very  beft  form  which 
has  ever  yet  appeared. 

^  As  to  the  obverfe,  the  decorating  a  modern  prince  with  a  crown  of 
laurel,  an  ornament  never  now  uled,  is  truly  childifh  ;  as  is  the 
Roman  armour,  and  every  circumftance  not  belonging  to  real  life. 
Want  of  genius  is  the  only  plea  an  artill  can  oft'er  for  thd  llupid 
practice  of  following  models  at  the  expence  of  nature. 

f  On  the  reverfe,  the  poor  prefentation  of  the  arms  of  a  country 
may  be  coufidered  as  a  proof  that  Europe  wants  yet  fome  centuries  of  ‘  i 
clopinjr  from  barbarifm.  Of  all  pomble  reverfes  this  mull  be  al- 
lowed  the  moll  Gothic,  and  empty  of  all  thought  or  delign.  Room 
for  the  higheft  elegance  ought  to  be  given  upon  the  reverfes  of  coin, 
and  objects  of  delight  and  inftruflion  delineated. 

‘  The  legends  ought  always  to  be  in  the  language  of  the  country 
where  the  coin  is  (truck  ;  for  the  money  is  made  for  it,  and  not  for 
foreign  nations ;  and  every  inhabitant  ought  to  be  enabled  to  read 
the  legends  of  the  coin,  which  is  made  for  him,  and  every  day 
pafTes  through  his  hands.  It  is  furprjzing  that,  when  the  feripture 
was  given  in  Englilh,  the  coin  was  not  like  wile  tranflated  :  but  the 
night  of  ignorance  drops  at  once  ;  vyhlle  it  is  with  many  a  long  and 
arduous  llruggle  that  even  the  dawn  of  fcience  appears. 

*  Suppofing,  for  the  fake  of  a  reverie,  an  alteration  in  the  Britlfti 
coin  upon  thefe  principles,  the  obverfe  might  throughout,  as  at 
prefent,  contain  the  king’s  portrait,  but  without  armour,  or  laurel 
crown,  till  be  wears  them.  Around  would  run  the  illullrioiis 

title,  GEORGE  III.  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  :  thc 

Other  titles,  of  which  the  initials  cut  fo  aukward  a  figure  upon  the 
reverfe  of  our  gold  and  (ilver,  ipight  be  left  out  of  the  coin  without 
inconvenience.  ^ 

‘  But  the  reverfes,  if  hillorical  events  are  not  allowed,  in  imitation 
of'  the  Roman,  flioqld  be  varied,  in  every  fpecies,  fomethlng  in 
this  w'ay.  The  guinea  might  prefent  a  figure  of  Liberty,  as  the 
mod  precious  of  our  polTeflions,  and  worthy  of  the  analogy  of  gold; 
the  legend  might  be,  the  guardian  of  er i tain.  Onthehalt-. 
guinea,  fuppofe  an  image  of  Fortitude,  the  guardian  of  liberty. 
The  crown  piece  might  bear  Liberty,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
united  to  bless  ;  the  half-crown,  the  king,  a  peer,  and  a  com¬ 
moner,  emblematic  of  our  happy  cohflitution,  with  the  legend, 
UNITED  TO  PROTECT.  The  (hilling  might  be  charged  with  a  lliip 
of  war  conveying  a  merchant  veffel,  wealth  and  power:  the 
fixpence  with  an  oak  in  a  llorm,  stronger  from  the  tempest. 
The  halfpenny  may  remain  as  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  imprellion, 
only  doubling  the  fize  of  t^e  coin  ;  the  Britannia  fhould  hold  a 
trident  in  hi  r  right  hand,  and  let  thc  other  recline  upon  the  helm 
of  a  (hip,  inftead  of  holding  both  aloft,  with  impertinent  articles  in 
each,  a  pofture  very  Gothic,  and  unknown  to  the  ancients.  What 
is  thc  meaning  of  her  long  fpear  ?  What  of  her  olive  branch,  with 
which  flic  fits,  like  an  old  lady  in  a  Gothic  pi(fturc  with  a  flower  in 
her  hand  ?  The  farthing,  of  the  lizc  of  the  prefent  halfpenny, 
might  prefent  an  hufbandman  fowing,  with  this  legend,  by  in* 
PUSTEY  SMALL  THINGS  GROW  GREAT, 
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f  But  any  cfTeAual  Improvement  ot  our  coinage  mud  be  left  till 
God  help  us;  together  with  the  more  important  improvements  of  the 
^licc  ot  London,  ot  our  vyade  lands,  and  of  parliamentary  rcprcr 
Icntation/ 

In  this  extrafV,  the  reader  will  perceive  fcveral  inuances 
of  the  attempt  at  pointy  which  we  have  noticed  above. 
There  is  fomething  ludicrous  in  laying,  that  God  muft  help 
us,  to  improve  our  tafte  in  coinage  ;  but  the  author’s  criti- 
cifm  on  our  coin  is  perfeftly  juft,  and  his  propofed  im¬ 
provements  might  be  attended  to  by  government  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  "  ^  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  medallic  ftudent  has  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  author  of  the  prefent  Effay,  who  is  at  the  fame 
time,  Ihort,  clear  and  comprehenlive. 


Art.  III.  Anfljjay  on  the  Polity  of  England :  with  a  View  to 
difeover  the  true  Principles  of  the  Government,  what  Remedies 
might  be  likely  p  cure  the  Grievances  complained  of ;  and  vyhy 
the  feveral  Provifions  made  by  the  Leglflature,  and  thofc  recomr 
mended  by  Individuals  have  failed.  8vo.  6s.  boards  Cadell. 

T'HE  author  of  this  performance  difclaims  all  ideas,  of 
‘  party  and  faftion  ;  nor  indeed,  do  we  perceive  from  it^ 
tenour  that  he  has  any  purpofe  to  gain,  but  that  of  fubmiting 
with  candour  his  fentiinents  to  the  public.  He  reprobates 
the  diftinftion  of*  the  king’s  friend,’  and  *  the  friend  of  the 
people,’  and  is  willing  to  clafs  himielf  in  the  number  pf  thofc 
who  are  friends  both  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom. 

He  employs  the  firft  divifion  of  his  volume,  in  inquiring 
into  the  ciangerous  tenets  qf  thofe  who  feem  to  wifh  for  the 
annihilation  of  monarchy.  Under  this  general  head,  he 
treats  of  the  executive  power ;  and  'from  his  ferutiny  into 
this  topic,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  though  it  bears  a  monarchical  form  is  eflentially  a  Re¬ 
public.  He  then  turns  his  attention  to  the  origin  of  our 
conftitution,  and  to  its  judicial  and  legillative  powers.  His 
next  care  is  extended  to  the  rife,  the  progrefs,  and  the  confe- 
qucnces  of  the  authority  and  importance  gradually  acquired 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

His  fecond  book  or  divifion,  is  allotted  to  the  examination 
of  the  caution  and  delicacy  which  feem  to  be  neceflary  in 
reducing  either  the  prerogative  ox  Xht  influence  of  the  crown. 
In  his  third  book,  he  unfolds  the  nature  of  the  grievances 
now  complained  of,  with  a  view  not  only  to  difeover  the 
principle  from  which  they  originate,  but  the  remedies  of 
^bich  the  application  is  the  moft  likely  to  be  efficacious. 
Here  his  difeuffions  are  ample  ;  and  he  delivers  it  as  tiie  re- 
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fnlt  of  h’lsreafonings,  that  if  improvements  arc  to  be  made 
in  our  government,  they  muft  have  a  reference  to  its  nature 
and  principles ;  that  a  will  or  authority^  independent  of  tlic 
people,  is  a  violence  to  the  fpirit  of  democracy  ;  that  virtue 
in  the  commons,  and  power  in  the  king  are  Jndefpenfable 
principles  ;  that  there  is  a  danger,  left  the  executive  power  by 
the  means  of  corruption  ftiould  engrofs  to  itfelf  the  whole  ! 
legiftative  authority  ;  that  there  is  a  hazard  left  jegiflative  af. 
femblies,  by  the  operation  of  faftion,  fhould  exalt  themfelves  ^ 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  executive  power ;  and  he  is  certain  1 
with  Monteftjuieu  and  other  writers,  that  if  the  executive  and  1 
legiftative  branches  ftiould  be  united,  there  would  enfue  a  ! 
general  anarchy  and  confufion.  But  while  our  author  points  S 
'  out  thelc  evils,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  prevented  i 
by  the  deftruflion  of  private  views;  by  abolilhing  the  ! 
boroughs,  and  commanding  members  to  be  returned  bv  ’ 
fiiitabie  diftrifts  ;  by  Ihortening  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  j 
•  by  communicating  freedom  and  frequency  tocleftions;  and  J 
in  fine  by  drawing  a  line  between  liberty  and  power  that  ^ 
ftiould  be  too  facred  to  be  infringed  upon  by  the  legiftative  j 
or  the  executive  powers  of  government.  ^ 

In  his  fourth  book,  our  author  exhibits  a  view  of  the  pre-  1 
cautions  of  the  legiflature  at  different  periods  to  remedy  the  j 
grievances  complained  of.  The  ftatutes  containing  thefe,  ^ 
engage  his  ferutiny,  and  he  expofes  their  inefficiency  and  i 
partial  operation. 

In  his  fifth  book,  he  enumerates  the  different  projefts  of  j 
private  politicians  to  remedy  the  public  grievances,  and  j 
treats  each  of  them  in  due-  form.  He  canvafles  them  in  j 
the  following,  ferics.  ‘  i.  An  equal  reprefentation,  or  a  j 
^  reprefentation  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  people.  | 

*  2.  For  adding  an  hundred  members  to  the  counties  and 

*  the  metropolis.  3.  For  limiting  the  number  of  the  peer' 

‘  age.  4,  For  chufing  into  the  miniftry  neutral  men,  and 

*  men  of  capacity,  impartiality,  and  difintcreftednefs.  5. 

*  equal  reprefentation  and  annual  parliaments.’  Of  all  thefc  ; 
propolitions,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  author  that  they  arc 
pernicious. 

He  is  alike  hoftile  to  the  provifions  of  the  legiftaturc,  and 
to  the  plans  of  private  individuals.  It  is  his  wifh  that  the 
inhabitants  of  every  jConlidcrablc  place  were  fairly  reprefented 
in  parliament.  He  is  anxious  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  fhould  have  a  common  intcreft  with  the  coriimunity: 
that  they  fhould  be  removable  at  the  end  of  every  feftion, 
their  behaviour  fhould  be  found  to  be  reprehenfiblc  ;  that 
the  conftiturional  boundaries  of  their  duty  fhould  be  clpdy 

afeertained ;  tl\at  faction  and  corruption  fhould  be  banifecd 
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frooi  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  that  the  people  confident 
of  tiic  virtue  of  the  Commons  Ihould  enjoy  liberty  and  hap-» 
pinefs.  He  is  poiitive  that  our  public  treafure  is  profufely 
i  jquandered  ;  and  he  is  afflifted  that  we  Ihould  be  unfuccefsful 
!  abroad,  and  diffatisfied  at  home.  He  is  an  enemy  to  penfions, 

'  contrafts,  loans,  fiibicriptions,  lottery  tickets,  and  fccret 
I  fcrvicc  money.  He  is  fcandalized  that  fonic  late  profecutions 
ihould  have  mifearried,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  many  public 
men  Ihould  not  have  been  enquired  into  with  fufficient  dili¬ 
gence.  He  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  criminality  in  the 
I  expenditure  of  th^  public  money ;  and  he  is  fatisfied  that  we 
j  arc  governed  by  men  who  are  deftitute  of  fufficient,  legal, 

^  and  conftitutional  knowledge. 

Such  in  general  is  the  outline  of  the  prefent  performance  ; 

I  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  compofition  of  our  author  we  fhall  * 
lav  before  our  readers  what  he  has  remarked  concerning  the 
pnfcqucnces  of  the  power  which  may  be  alfumed  by  the 
Poufc  of  Commons. 

‘  The  ftatute  of  12  Cha.  II.  c.  24.  having  finally  aboliflicd  the 
fcodal  tenures,  with  all  their  llavifli  coniequences,  which  formerly 
ufed  to  incrcale  the  Iplcndor  of  the  throne,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  keep  the  Inferior  land  holders  in  fubjeftioa  to  the  lords  they  held 
under ;  let  us  fee  what  may  now  be  the  poAjjer  of  the  Houfe  or  Com^ 
roons.  ^  . 

‘James  I.  in  preferring  Sir  John  Saville,  laid  a  furc  foundation 
for  oppolitlon  to  the  ineafures  of  the  crown;  and  the  fubfequent 
impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Middleiex  in  the  fame  reign,  and  in  tha^ 
pext  that  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  feem  to  have  enfured  its  fuccefs# 
By  the  firft,  oppoiitioil  is  infplred  with  hope  ;  by  the  lail,  any  mi- 
cillcr  muft  be  difmayed  with  fear. 

‘  Bills  refpe61ing  the  pcrfonal  liherty  of  ind'viduals  may  be  pafTed 
I  (juictly  ;  but  if  they  relate  to  the  neceffarv  requifites  for  giving  en-^ 
ergy  to  the  tneafure^  of  government^  they  have  too  often  met  with  a 
violent  pppofition. 

•  The  prefent  times,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  an  exception  to  fuch 
conduct.  In  fo  momentous  a  concern,  however,  it  may  behove  the 
people  to  be  upon  their  guard  againft  every  poffible  danger. 

‘  Numerous  connections  may  be  united,  and  grow  into  a  powerful 
tod  formidable  faction  ;  private  view  may  fupplant  all  public  vir^ 
andnaone  avenue  to/>(7‘Wer  be  left  unattempted.  A  party,  per- 
b*ps,  may  try  to  felze  upon  government ;  and,  if  very  confiderable, 
fever^l  ipembers  of  it  may  begin  to  confidcr  theipfclyes  as  in- 
yelled  with  roy;il  power,  or  at  lea  ft,  iptitled  to  hold  the  fupreme 
nugiftratc  in  tutelage.  In  comparifoq  of  this  important  pbjc(% 
fbey  may  look  upon  the  privilege  of  proppiing  laws,  and  inquiring 
the  execution  of  them  ;  of  granting  ipppey,  and  the  admini'*^ 
^ration  of  it,  as  matters  of  trifling  concern;  Thefe  events,  it  is 
“Oped,  are  yet  at  a  great  diftance.  But  if  it  ihould  ever  be  the  lot 
P*  this  country  to.cndure  fo  hard  a  fortune,  it  may  be  of  ufc  to  the 
jrefent  generation,  in  order  to  guard  againft  the  approach  of  fo 
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great  an  evil,  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  its  prognofticks.  Theyfee^ 
to  be  thefe.  Should  .the  debates  in  parliament  be  conftantly  carried 
on  with  heat  and  aniniofity,  and  every  mealure  of  govei  nnunt  b: 
oppofed  and  thwarted  ;  Ihould  a  faiSion  garble  the  debates  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  editors  ot  ncwfpapers  be  taken  into  paj’’  ;  fliould  every 
^inirtry,  without  exception,  and  without  any  one  direct  and  fpccific  ' 
charge  brought  againll  them,  be  grofsly  abufed  and  calumimted-  ’ 
ihould  the  true  principles  of  government,  the  found  maxims  of  I 
policy,  and  the  real  int'erelh  of  the  'community,  be  loft  in  the  eager  | 
purfuit  of  private  intcreft  or  ambition  ;  flioukl  men,  Jliccaufc  they  arc  j 
of  a'piarticular  party,  or  polfellcd  of  talents  for  debate,  though  en-  | 
dowed  only  w'ith  fuperlicial  abilities,  be  fought  for,  in  preference  to  j 
perlbns  of  real  knowledge  and  integrity,  and  even  brought  from  I 
other  countries  to  fill  the  fiimlly  boroughs  •  fliould  eloquence,  tlm  ! 
great  epgine  of  taeftion,  be  conlidereci  of  the  fame  importance  as  ia  1 
the  days  of  Cicero,  when  jiome  loft  her  liberty  j  ai  d  venality  o?  1 
corruption,  (which  is  indeed  the  infeparable  companion  of  faction,)  I 
become  equally  prevalent  ;  fliould  lawyers,  becaufe  in  the  habit  of 
public  fpeaking,  be  brought  into  both  houfes  of  parliament ;  and  | 
even  the  higheft  offices  in  the  Ja>v  be  bellowed,  not  fo  much  on  ac-  I 
count  of  merit  in  the  profeffion,  as  of  certain  conductor  connections 
in  parliament ;  fliould  the  qualification  required  for  members  to  fit  in 
parliament  be  evaded,  and  inftead  of  wages  being  paid  by  the  elcjftors, 
the  moft  corrupt  bribery  be  praiftifed  upon  them.  1 

‘  Should  the  fupreme  magillrate  be  deprived  of  many  of  his 
prerogatives  fliould  a  cabal  be  able  to  force  him  to  take  into  his 
Icrvice,  political,  maritime,  and  military  men,  utterly  difagrceable 
to  him  J  and  the  order  of  things  be  inverted,  and  inftead  of  com¬ 
manding,  he  hlmfelf  be  obliged  to  obey  ;  fliould  he  be  compelled  i 
to  grant  places^  penfons^  and  honours^  to  the  very  men  that  have  | 
treated  him  with  indignity  ;  fliould  thofe  who  have  becn'dillinguilh-  | 
ed  by  the  royal  favour,  appear  at  public  meetings  to  do  things  known  | 
to  be  oft'enfive  to  their  fovereign ;  fliould  favftion,  as  in  the  time  of  j 
Charles  I.  call  into  their  aid  inflammatory  petitions  and  infinmmafory  | 
motions  in  parliament ;  and  even  the  k — rg’s  own  ininiflcrs  o]Hnly  | 
attempt  to  fubvert  his  authority.  j 

*  Should  the  inqufitorial  power  draw  every  branch  of  the  cxccu-  j 
tivc  authority  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the  inquifitorial  con-  j 
fcqucntly  become  the  executive  powder ;  fliould  the  royal  prerogative  | 
be  barely  nominal^  and  aHually  performed  by  the  miniftry  ;  and  the  | 
miniftry,  awed  by  the  tcrixir  ot  impeachment,  or  of  clamorous  and  | 
pertinacious  inve^ve,  become  afraid  of  excrcifing  their  funriions 
and  the  choice  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  dire^ion  of  their  conduct 
virtually  devolve  upon  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  that  power, 
which  was  defigned  to  watch  and  impeach  any  inifeondudt  in  the 
adminiftration,  become,  in  effe6f,  the  adfniniftration  itfelf,  and  the 
inquifitors  of  its  ov:n  conduft. 

*  Should  the  public  councils,  depending  upon  the  fluftiiatinj 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  (Contending  parties,  become  fluctuating  alio; 
and  in  order  to  give  fome  ftabiiity  to  government,  fome  members  be 

brought 
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broil cjht  Into />^rrr,  and  others,  going  out,  be  gratified  with 
ihoiiid  prodigality  univerlally  prevail,  the  public  accounts,  'year 
after  vear,  remain  unl’ettlcd  ;  every  minifier,  and  every  parliament 
prov 


re  unwilling  to  correft  this  cr  any  other  abule  of  trull  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  the  public  money  :  defaulters  and  peculators  be  connived  ai 
and  proteded  ;  and  few  men  appear  defirous  to  leircn  the  fund,  of 
which  moll  might  hope  to  be  partakers,-  and  the  national  debt  be  in- 
creafed  with  lofs  and  difgrace  to  the  nation. 

‘Should  a  party,  in  oppofition  to  minillry,  raife  a  violent  out-cr}', 
and  threaten  impeachments  ;  and  to  appeafe  them,  fliould  the  king 
change  his'lnlniftry  fliould  change  fuccecd  change,  but  all  changes 
of  men  caufe  little  or  no  change  in  meafures  *  and  in  whatever 
hands,  this  party  or  that  party,^  u  hig  or  tory,  the  nation  receive  no 
rtal  advantage. 

•  ‘  Should  the  national  force  become  feeble  and  unfucccfsfulv  and 
its  councils  fo  fiucluatlng,  that  no  nation  would  enter  into  alliance 
to  affift  us  ;  lliould  thofe  things  which  ought  to  be  tranlac^lcd 

be  dlfcuU'ed  publickly,  and  in  conrequence  almoft  cveiy,  feheme  be 
fruilrated ;  fhould  debate  and  delay  take  place  of  dccifion  and  dif 
fatchf  our  enemies  be  put  upon  their  guard,  and  the  raoft  favou¬ 
rable  opportunities  for  public  advantage  and  honour  irretrievably 
loft. 

‘I  fay,  fhould  fuch  things  unfortunately  happen,  we  may  again, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  find  a  let  of  men  forward  to 
crciftthemfclvcs  into  a  formidable  party,  and  bold  enough  to  declare, 
that  their  pravl^ices  are  conftitutional ;  and  that  the  nation  can  only 
be  governed  by  fome  great  and  powerful  party,  or  what  they  may 
call  a  coalition  or  connexion  of  parties.  Such  times,  it  is  hoped, 
trcyet.far  remote:  but  wdienever  they  arrive,  if  they'fiiall  ever 
happen,  let  it  be"  confidered,7^*hethcr,-whcn  ‘  the  firength  of  the 

*  ftate  has  become  only  the  power  of  priviite  citizens,*  the  conlli- 

tiition  would  not  be  loft  ;  whether,  if  our  force  were  difunited,  it 
might  not  be  cafily  broken  ;  and  foreign  and  domclHc  cnemlc* 
alike  overpower  the  ftfength  of  the  nation  ?  and  whether  it  could 
ever  be  advifable  to  annihilate  monarchy,  for  a  fvftem  of  <Tovcrn- 
ment,  which  promifes  a  want  of  uniformity  of  condurt,  and  conlc- 
Quently  of  allies ;  a  want  ot  /Irmy,  unanimity^  and  dccijion  in  re¬ 
viving  ;  and  of  di /'patchy  Jlrcii^thy  and  cdnjijlcncy  in  exe¬ 

cution  (and  without  thefc  clrcuiiiftancej},  no  prote^ion  cam  be  aftbrd- 
cd) ;  and  which,  finally,  making  that  merceyiary  which  ought  to  be 
l^n9rary^  encourages  parties^  incites  fn^ion^  and  promotes  /rd- 
fufm.  *  .  .. 

‘  Whenever  thefe  things  fliall  come  to  pafs  (if  unhappily  for  us 
ftey  ever  do  come  to  pal's),  and  the  nation  fnall  enjoy  neither  the 
frengthoi  monarchy,  nor  the  ^virtue  of  democracy,  w*e  may  be  at 
fured  fuch  will  be  certain  figns  that  the  principles  of  government 
arc  corrupted  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder,  if  our  confmions  at  a  dif- 
jance  be  loft,  or  thofe  nearer.  home  revolt ;  that  dilturbance  prevail 
mcveiy  quarter;  and, -in  a  mart  fo  plentifully  ftored  with  prefer¬ 
ment,  lb  great  a  traffic  be  carried  on  for  places  and  penfions  ;  in  a 

word. 
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word,  that  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  a  rich^  and  noble  klr.c. ! 
dom,  like  the  ipoils  of  a  conquered  country,  be  divided  among  tb«  i 
ircry  perfons,  to  whom  it  looks,  in  vain,  for  fecurity  and  protection.  | 

In  former  times,  when  the  nation  was  divided  into  dilferent  parties,  I 
court  and  country,  roundheads  and  cavaliers,  petitioners  and  ab*  I 
horrers,  whigs  and  Tories,  royalilts  and  republicans,  each  fide  car-  ! 
Tying  their  opinion  to  excels  •  violent  tones  were  for  abfolute  mo-  i 
narchy,  violent  whigs  for  no  monarchy  at  all,  but  a  democracy  I 
only;  and,  as  a  humourous  .writer  ftates  it,  that  between  t\\o  i 
thieves,  whig  and  lory,  the  nation  was  crucified. 

At  length,  both  parties  were  convinced  by  bitter  experience,  that  * 
cither  extreme  was  pernicious.  The  royalifls  difeovered,  that  abfo¬ 
lute  monarchy  was  tyratiuy  ;  the  republicans,  that  a  democracy  wai  I 
tyranny  and  anarchy  both.  No  longer  governed  by  paffion,  rcafoa  I 
refuraed  her  feat ;  each  lide  relaxed  from  the  rigidnefs  of  their  for.  | 
mer  principles  ;  and,  infiead  of  facrificing  their  country  to  their  1 
fartyy  they  agreed,  at  the  Revolution,  to  facrifiec  their  party  to  their  I 
country.  The  two  parties  were  to  be  melted,  ps  it  were,  into  one.  i 
The  caufe  of  liberty  was  not  to  be  built  on  thenarow  niean  bafis  of  | 
party  %  but  on  the  broad  (olid  foundation  of  the  public  good.  The  ji 
odious  diftin<^tion  of  w  hig  and  tory  was  to  ccale  ;  and  we  were  to  | 
enjoy  the  behefit  of  the  monarchical  as  Well  as  the  democratical  1 
branch  of  the  confiitution.* 

‘  Let  us  then  follow  the  example  fet  at  the  Revolution.  Let  ui 
not  attempt. to  fubvert ;  let  us  rather  ufe  our  endeavours  to  fupport 
the  conlVirution  ;  **  a  noble  fabric^  the  pride  of  Britain,  the  envy  of 
^  her  neighbours,  raifed  by  the  labour  of  fo  many  centuries,  re- 
^  paired  at  the  expeoce  of  fo  many  millions,  cemented  by  fuch  i 
“  profufiolr  of  blood and  w'hich  lias  ftood  the  fiege  of  fo  mafly 
ages,  and  lb  many  adverfaries,  domeftic  and  foreign. 

‘  Let  us  improve  upon  the  plan  eftabliftied  at  the  Revolution. 
Let  us  not  only  prevent  the  cro^^vn  from  doing  harm^  but  enable  it 
to  iogood.  Let  us  give  due  weight  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  but 
let  it  not  be  fuch  as  to  deftroy  the  balance  of  the  conftitution.  Let 
us  more  llrongly  confirm  two  of  the  firft  principles  ot  the  govern¬ 
ment,  by  endeavouring  to  procure  Jlrcngth  for  the  monarchkd 
power,  and  virtue  for  the  democratical.* 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  is 
governed  by  motives  of  public  virtue.  But  in  general  wc 
imagine  that  he  is  too  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  crown. 
It  alfo  appears  to  us,  that  he  is  not  always  fufficiently  in¬ 
formed  with  regard  to  conftitutional  points  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
to  US  that  what  he  has  written  on  the  fnbjcft  of  feodal  ten¬ 
ures  is  exceedingly  lame  and  imperfeft.  His  errors,  how. 
ever,  though  they  arc  often  very  palpable  proceed  not  from  dc- 
fign  or  any  improper  intention.  He  is  a  real  friend  to  his 
country;  and  the  impreflion  he  every  where  communicates 
of  his  integrity  is  raoft  commendable. 

As  a  writer  or  compofer  he  afFedts  not  any  (hare  of  p  rane. 

Nor  arc  his  talents  ih  this  line  of  any  importance, 

f  writes 
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writes  without  art,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  compofition* 
His  manner  is  open  ;  his  arrangements  unlkilful ;  his  didioii 
tamiliar.  He  is  a  good  citizen ;  but  without  any  pretenfions 
to  philofoplw,  or  literature.  His  reading  is  choice  without 
being  extenhve.  His  views  are  liberal  without  being  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  goodnefs  of  his  heart  is  more  apparent  than 
his  judgment;  and  his  judgment  is  better  than  ais  pcnctrar 
tioii.  He  has  a  natural  fund  of  good  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  un- 
iflifted  by  any  difeernment  in  buliriefs  and  affairs.  His* 
enlibility  as  a  fubjedt  and  a  man  afford  the  moft  entire  fatif-^ 
faftion;  but  he  nb  where  exercifes  any  force  of  genius,  or 
iny^depth  of  political  wifdom. 


Art.  IV.  Travels  into  Poland^  Rttjfia^  Sweden^  and  Denmark.  In-^ 
tcffperfed  with  hiflorical  Relations  and  political  Inquiries.  Ii« 
lullrated  with  Charts  and  Engravings.  By  William  Coxe,  A.  M* 
F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Chaplaiu. 
'  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  1  vols.  Royal  4to» 
2I.  2S.  boards,  T.  Cadell. 

{Concluded  from  our  Review  of  March.) 

IN  his  fccond  volume  Mr.  Coxe  gives  a  full  and  intereRIng 
account  of  the  Revolution  of  1762,  which  placed  the 

frefent  Emprefs  Catherine  on  the  throne  of  the  Ruflias^ 
lis  hiftory  of  Prince  Ivan,  who  at  his  birth  was  appointed 
Great  Duke  of  Ruffia,  who,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  age, 
fuccccdcd  to  the  Crown,  and  in  the  fame  year,  was  depofed 
by  the  Emprefs  Elizabeth  ;  who  was  imprifoned  for  life, 
and  put  to  death  in  his  24th  year,  exhibits  a  melancholy 
pidure  of  human  nature,  unimproved  by  education.  The 
anecdotes  of  Count  Munich,  a  fkilful  and  gallant  military 
officer,  who  fuftained  a  rigorous  banifhment  of  20  years, 
with  an  unbroken  fpirit,  while  it  amufes  by  the  difplay  of  a 
feenc  as  new  and  as  wild  as  atmoft  any  in  romance,  ferves 
waincntly  to  illuftrate  the  power  of  religion  to  raife  the 
mind  above  the  deprellion  of  prolonged  fuffering. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  been  attentive  to  the  objects  that  came 
within  the  reach  of  his  inquiries,  and  they  are  highly  worthy 
of  attention.  The  new  code  of  Rulhan  laws — the  prdent 
^  of  cultivation  in  the  Ruffian  empire~the  different 
of  fociety,  nobles,  clergy,  merchants,  burghers,  and 
podants — academies  of  fcicnces  and  arts — literature— popu- 
^ion,  and  revenues — military,  naval,  and  commercial  af- 
hits — mines,  canals — and  the  ftate  of  religion.  While  he 
thefe  fubjefts,  among  various  folid  obfervations, 
•od  much  interefting  and  ufeful  information,  the  reader  is 

every 
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every  where  flruck  with  the  wife  policy  and  liberal  view^ 
of  tlic  prefent  Emprefs,  who  is  felicitous  to  extend  fully 
as  much  liberty  to  every  denomination  or  clafs  of  her 
fubjefts  as  they  arc  capable  of  receiving,  or  as*  is  confiltcat 
with  the  authority  of  a  defpotic  gevcrnnlent. 

,  The  (following^  mode  of  affelfmg  merchants;  merits  the 
.attention  of  legiflators : - 

.  *7  ?Thc  merchants  are  diltiibutcd  ihtothite  cldflTes;  TKc  firft  com* 
prebends  thofe  vwho  have  a  capital  of  20ool, ;  the  fecond,  thofe  who 
poffcfs.'ibool. ;  and  the  third,  thofe  who  arc  worth  lool, 


themfelves  in  any  of  thefe  claifes,  arc  exempted  from  the  poll-tax, 
upon  condition  of  paying  annually  one  .per  cent,  of  their  capital 
employed  in  trade  to  the  crown;  The  extent  of  their  capitals,  how* 
ever,  is  not  rigdroufly  inquired  into,  for  it  entirely  depends  upon 
the  merchants  to  name  the  oftenfible  fuin ‘which  they  are  fiippofcd 
to  be  worth  ;  as  aperfon  polfelTing  above  2000I.  may' enrol  himfclf 
in  any  of  the  inferior  clalTcs,  or  even  in  that  of  the  burghers,  if 
he  chufes  to  pay  the  poll-tax  rather  than  one  per  cent,  of  his  ca¬ 
pital,  and  be  entitled  to  no  more  privileges  than  they  enjoy. 

‘  This  alteration  in  the  mode  of  affelfing  merchants,  is  produc* 
tive  of  great  advantages  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  fubjecl ;  the 
former  receives,  arid  the  latter  cheerfully  pays,  one  per  cent,  of 
their  capitalj  as  well  becaufe  they  are  by  that  means  exempted  from 
the  poll-tax,  as  becaufe  they  are  alfo  entitled  to  additional  immuni¬ 
ties*  It  is  alfo  a  juft  impofr,  as  each  merchant  pays  according  to  hii 
fortune ;  if  his  profits  increafe,  his  afl'elTmrnt  increafes ;  if  they 
diminifli,  his  contribution  proportlonably  diminifties.  With  refpccl 
to  the  general  interefts  of  the  nation,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
mafter-piece  of  judgment  and  found  policy.  It  excites  induftry  by 
holding  up  to  the  people  a  principal  of  honour,  as  well  as  intcreii, 
to  be  derived  from  the  augmentation  of  their  capital ;  and  It  af¬ 
fords  an  additional  fccurity  from  arbitrary  impofitions,  by  plcdginj 
the  good  faith  of  government  in  the  protec:tion  of  their  property.— 
It  is  likewife  proau(5live  of  another  very  elTential  public  benefit,  by 
creating,  as  it  were,  a  third  eftate,  which,  as  it  Increafes  in  wealth, 
in  credit,  amd  in  importance,  muft  by  degrees  acquire  additional 
privileges,  and  gnidually  rife  into  confequence  and  independence. 

The  pcafants  of  Ruflia  are  divided  into  two  claifes.  i* 
Pcafantsof  the  crown.  2.  Peafants  belonging  to  individu¬ 
als.  The  former  inhabit  the  Imperial  demefnes,  and  form 
about  the  fixth  p<^rt  of  all  die  peafants  in  Ruflia.  Being 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  Sovereign,  whatever  oppreliions 
they  may  fuffer  from  Imperial  officers  or  bailiffs,  they  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  fccurity  and  proteftion  than  the  pei- 
fants  belonging  to  the  nobles.  Many  of  them  have  been 
fraachifed,  and  permitted  to  enrol  themfelves  among 
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merchants  and  burgefles.  Peafants  belonging  to  individu^ 
als,  are  the  private  property  of  the  landholders*,  as  much  as 
implements  of  agriculture,  or  herds  of  cattle;  and  the  va¬ 
lue  of  an  ellate  is  eftimated,  as  in  Poland,  by  the  number  of 
boors,  and  not  by  the  number  of  acres. 

The  following  account  of  the  means  by  which  Ruffian 
peafants  may  obtain  liberty,  and  the  advantage  that  is  taken 
therefrom  by  . the  Emprefs,  to  extend  the  fpherc  of  liberty 
ill  her  dominions,  fUrnilhes  an  example  of  the  mudeiit 
manner  in  which  that  great  Princefs  mixes  a  neccllary  re¬ 
gard  to  the  privilfeges  of  the  noblesj  with  a  ftrbiig  delire  to 
confer  the  blelling  of  freedom  on  the  greit  body  ot  her  fub- 
jefts. 

‘‘  A  peafant  may  obtain  his  liberty,  i.  by  manuniiffion,  which, 
upon  the  death  of  the  matter,  is  frequently  granted  to  thofe  who 
have  ferved  in  the  capacity  of  his  immediate  doinefticks  ;  2.  by  pur- 
chafe  ;  3.  by  ferving  in  the  arniy  or  navy  ;  for  a  peafant  is  free 
from  the  moment  of  his  enrolment,  and  continues  fo  whenever  he 
obtains  his  difeharge  :  and  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  Emprefs  has  facili¬ 
tated  the  means  of  obtaining  freedom,  by  Waiving  fcveral  rights 
of  the  crown,  \vhich,  In  forhc  meafiire,  obftfu^lcd  this  acquilitioii 
of  liberty.  Although  her  Majcfty  cannot  alter  the  fuhdarrientdl 
ftatc  of  property^  by  conferring  upon  the  peafants,  as  individuals, 
any  material  privileges  which  might  infringe  thofe  of  the  nobles  ; 
vet  file  has  not  nep-lcfted  their  interefts,  but  has  ifllieJ  leveral  laws 
in  their  favour,  which  have  given  them  ftme  alleviation. 

“  By  allowing  them  to  fettle  in  any  part  of  her  dominions^  atid 
to  enrol  themfelvcs  among  the  burghers  or  merchants,  according  to 
their  refpeftive  capitals,  flie  has  given  a  ftability  to  their  freedom, 
and  afforded  the  ttrongeft  incitements  for  the  exertions  of  induftry*. 
She  has  repealed  thofe  opprelSve  laws,  which  forbad,  in  certain  dif- 
trldsj  all  peafants  to  riiarry  without  the  confent  of  the  Governor  of 
the  province,  or  the  vayvode  of  the  town,  who  ufually  exafted  a 
prefent  froiii  the  parties.  The  Eii>prefs,  by  aboliffilng  this  tax  upoii 
the  rights  of  humanity,  has  wifely  removed,  as  tar  as  lay  in  her 
power,  every  obftaclc  to  marriage.^* 

Anriong  Mi*.  Coxe’s  remarks,  and  the  fafts  he  relates  iit 
his  Travels  into  Sweden,  we  meet  with  thefe  :—^He  makes 
it  appear  probable,  from  a  ftriking  affinity  between  the  Hun¬ 
garian  and  Lapland  languages^  that  the  Hungarians  and  Lap* 
hnders  arc  defeerided  from  one  common  flock,  the  Huns.  For 
Uiis  information  he  is  indebted,  as  he  is  for  what  is  mofl  valu- 
*hlein  his  publication,  to  certain  authors,  who  wrote  in  La- 
^in,  and  who  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  this  countr)^ 
he  gives  a  fuccinft  narrative  of  the  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  Swedilh  government ;  and  particularly  of  the  nature  of 
theconftitution  eflabliflied  at  the  Revolution  of  1772.  la 
J^Ppofition  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  in  his  •*  Hiftory  of  the. 
htc  Revolution,”  alTerts,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  is,  *‘no 
jhN'Q.  Rev.  1785*  Y  kls 
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.  Icfs  abfolute  at  Stockholm,  than  ,  the  French  monarch  at 
.  Vcifailles,  and  the  Ciraud  Signor  at  Conftaiuinoplc,’’  he 
.  Ihews,  by  a  review  of  the  prefent  conftitution,  that  his  8we- 
dilh  Majefty^  though  now  poireflcdofvery  great  prerogatives, 
is  yet  in  many  important  inllances,  a  limited  monarch, 
j  Here  we  mull  oDferve^  that  Mr.  Coxe,  although  he  proves 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  is  not  a  mere  defpot,  does  not, 

.  however,  altogether  invalidate  the  pofition  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

The  two  great  features/’  fays  be,  “  which  ellentially  dillin- 
.gtiifli  an  arbitrary  from  a  limited  monarch,  arc  the  uiicon- 
trouled  right  of  cnafting  and  repealing  laws,  and  the  impofi- 
tion  of  taxes,  without  the  confentof  the  fubjeft  ;  neither  of 
which  are  cxercifed  by  the  King  of  Sweden.”  We  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirhi,  that  neither  would  l\\(^Crand  Signor  hazard  his 
^\Jii\\ontyyhyrcpealinglawSyt>x  an  hy arbitraty  impojhion  ojtami 
The  fame  of  the  celebrated  Linnseus  will  naturally  inte- 
feft  inany  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  readers  in  the  biographical  memoirs 
tvhich  he  has  coHefted  of  that  celebrated  naturalift.— Ot 
thefe  the  following,  which  deferibe  the  early  bent  of  his 
mind,  and  the  circumftances  that  urged  him  forward  in  his 
favourite  purfuit,  are  a  fpecimen  : 

“  Carl  Von  Linne,  or,  as  he  is  more  known  to  foreigners, 
Linna^in,-  the  ddeft  fon  of  Nils  Linnaeus,  a  Svve'difli  divine,  was 
born  on  the  24th  of  May,  1707,  at  Raefliult,  in  the  province  0? 
Sniolnnd.  His  Inclination  foi'  the  lliidics,  in  which  he  afterwards 
made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs,  commenced  at  a  very  caily  period  of 
his  lifej  and  took  its  rile  from  the  following  circumftancc  His 
father  ufed  to  amUfe  himfelf  in  the  garden  of  his  parfonage,  with 
the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers.  Linna?us,  while  an  infant, 
was  foon  led  to  take  a  fiiare  In  this  entertainment ;  and,  bdore  he 
was  fcarcely  able  to  w'alk,  cXprelTed  cxtienie  fatisfaftlon  when  be 
was  permitted  to  accompany  him  into  the  garden.  As  his  ftiength 
increafed,  he  delighted  in  digging  and  planting  ;  and  afterwards 
obtained  for  his  own  ul’e  a  fmall  portion  of  ground,  which  was 
called  Charles’s  garden.  He-foon  learned  to  diftingwifli  the  dltfercBt 
flowers  %  and,  before  he  had  attained  the  tenth  year  of  his  age, 
made  fmall  excurfions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Raefliult^ 
brought  many  indigenous  plants  into  his  little  garden,  ^ 

Being  fen t  in  1717  to  fchool  at  Wexio,  under  the  tintion  0^ 
Laftarius,  by 'whom  he  w^as  indulged  with  the  permiflion  of  conti- 
luting  his  excurfions,  he  pafl'ed  his  whole  time  in  colle<5fing  plants 
talking  of  them,,  and  making  hinifclf  acquainted  with  their  nann^s 
and  qualities.  He  was  fo  abforbed  in  this  iavourlte  purfuit,  as  to* 
fal^’  to  difregard  his  other  ffudics  ;  and  made  fuch  an  inconfidcrii- 


to  hare  no  taftc  for  literature,  and  propofed  to  bind  him  apprenyy* 
t-fi  a  flioe-maker;  and  this  deltinatian  would  have  taken  plac*')  * 
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Ucighbouring  pbyliclan,  whofe  name  was  Rothman,  ftruck  with  the 
boy’s  great  genius,  had  not  predicted,  that  he  would,  in  time,  bc- 
tomc  deeply  (killed  in  a  fcience,  to  which  he  feemed  naturally  in¬ 
clined.  This  lagacious  obi'erver,  having  prcvailtd  upon  the  father 
of  Linnaeus  to  continue  his  ion’s  education,  took  the  boy,  into  his 
houfc,  fuppUed  him  wnth  botanical  books,  and  InftruCt^.him  in 
the  firll  rudiments  of  phylic,  in  which  he  loon  made  a  confiderable 
progrclV.  When  his  father* had  airented  to  this  advice,  he  had  dc^ 
figned  him  for  the  church  ;  and  was  not,  without  great  difficulty^ 
induced  to  agree  that  he  Ihould  apply  himfclf  to  thc  lfudy  of  botany 
andphyfic. 

“  In  1717  he  was  fenttothe  univerfityof  Lund,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired,  under  the  celebrated  Stobieus,  the  firft  fyllematic' principles 
of  natural  hiftory.  Being  lodged  in  that  profelfor’s  houfe,  he  en¬ 
joyed  many  opportunities  of  improvement ;  and*  particularly  from 
a  curious  colleftion  of  follils,  (hells,  birds,  and  plants.  At  thi^ 
place  he  began  to  form  an'  herhdi  ium^  collcdiing  plants  from  all 
quarters,  making  repeated  obfervatlons  upon  them,  and  comparing 
them  with  the.  deferiptions  of  Toumefort,  whole  Vorks  he  had  re- 
teived  as  a  prefent  from  Dr,  Rothman. 

During  his  relidcnce  at  Lund,  he  pfofeented  his  l!hldies  with 
fuch  unremitted  attention,  that  he  frequently  continued  them  dur¬ 
ing  great  part  of  the  night,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ufe  of  feveral 
books,  wffiich  he  fecfetly  obtained  from  the  profclTor’s  library.-*- 
Once  in  particular^  Stoboeiis  fufpcftmg  that  he  had  company  at  a 
very  late  hour,  ftole  unobferved  into  his  apartment,  and  w^as  afto- 
niflied  at  firiding  him  employed  in  cohfuking  the  w«^rks  of  thole 
great  botanifts,  Oaefaljpinus,  Bauhin,  and  Toumefort.  Pleafet! 
with  this  inftance  of  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  fcience,  the  profeiTor 
allowed  him  unreftrained  accefs  to  his  library  and  colleftions,  and 
teadily  affifted  him  with  advice  and  information. 

Lihnseus  did  not  confine  himfclf  to  botany^  but  turned  alfo  hii 
attention  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  %  a  branch 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  eminently  excelled,  and  w^hich  he  was 
led  to  profecute  from  a  eircumftance  that  would  ha\re  damped  the 
ardour  of  a  lefs  zealous  inquirer.  In  endeavouring  to  form  a 
colleAion  of  infe^s^  he  was  Hung  by  the  furia  infernalis  in  lb  ter- 
fible  a  manner,  that  his  life  wa^  endangered.  This  event  incited  his 
refcarches  to  difeover  the  nature  and  qualities  of  that  venomous 
worm ;  which  led  him  to  devclope  and  explain  thole  numerous 
ffibe  of  infers  and  worms,  that  had  been  but  imperfedlly  defefibed 
preceding  naturalills  ;  and  afterwards  to  thix>w  new  light  upon 
^be  whole  animal  kingdom.” 

Mr.  Coxe,  during  his  progrefs  through  Swedeh,  could  not 
jyoid  being  ftruok  with  a  furprifing  refcmblance  between  the 
Englifh  and  Swedifh  languages,  not  only  in  Angle  words, 
in  Whole  phrafes  ;  fo  that  a  quick  Englilh  car  may 
tomprehend  many  exprefhcfns  in  common  converfation, 

“  Among  other  inftanccs  of  this  kind,”  fays  our  traveller,  I 
beard  the  poftilions  cry  out,  ‘Come,  let  us  go  ‘let  us  fee  • 
fland  flill  ‘  hold  your  tongue  ‘  go  on/  I  naturally  inquired 
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their  meaning  of  my  interpreter,  and  found  that  they  had  the  fani* 
fignificauoh  as  iri  our  own  language.  They  are  for  the  moll  pan, 
proitouhced  more  like  the  Scottifli  than  . the  Engllili  accent ;  and  in- 
deed,  in  general,  the  Swedes  appeared  to  me  as  if  they  wj^re  talking 
broad  Scotch/  Nor  is*  this  any  matici*  of  wonder;  lor  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the ‘Scot  tifn  mode  of  Ipeakingkthc  fame  as  was  forirterly 
ufed  in  England  ;  -and  that,*  while  we  have  gradually  I'oftcned  our 
pronunciation,  the  Scots  have  retained  it/’ 

Our  author,  on  his  entrance,'  defciibes  the  paiTage  of  the 
Sound,'  Ellinoor,  and  the  Callle  and  Palace  of  Cronborg, 
the  prifon  of ‘tlic  late  unfortunate  Queen  Matilda. 

This  princefs,  during  her  conlinefneiit;  ifthabked  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  apartment,  and  had  permitlioii  to  walk  upon  the  hde  batteries, 
or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower;*  She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  her  f  and  had  great'  reafon  to  aj^jnehend,  that  the  party 
which  had  occalioned  her  arreft;  meditated  ftill  more  violent  mca- 
furesi  When  the  EngUfh  minifter  at  Copenhagen  brough  an  order 
for  heir  enlargement;  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  fpirited  conduct, 
ihe  was  fo  fiirprized  uith  the  unexpefted  intelligchcfe,  that  flie  in^ 
ftantly  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears,  embraced  him  in  a  tranl’port  of 
joy,  and  caClled  him  her  deliverer;  After  a  fliort  conference,  the 
jninifter  propofed;  that  her  Majefty  fliould  immediately  embark  oii 
beard  of  a  fliip  that  was  waiting  to  carry  her  from  a  kingdom,  iri 
which  flie  had  experienced  ftich  a  triun  of  fhisfortiiilcs.  But,  howe- 
ter  anxious  flie  was  to  depart,-  one  clreutnflance  checked  the  excels 
of  heir  5  a  few  months  before  her  imprifonfneht^  flie  bad  been  de¬ 
livered  of  a  princefs;  whom  flie  fucklcd  hcrfelf.  The  rearing  of  this 
child  had  beSen  her  only  comfort ;  ahd  flic  had  eOHceived  a  more 
than  parental  attachment  to  it^  from  its  having  been  the  con- 
llant  companion  of  her  mifery;  The  infant  was  at  that  period  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  meafles  j  and^  having  nurfed  it  with  uhceafing  foli- 
citude,  flie  was  defirous  of  cohtinuing  her  attention  and  care.— 
All  thefe  circumftances  had  fo  endeared  the  child  to  her,  rendered 
more  fucccptable  -  of  tehdernefs  in  a  prrfon  than  in  a  court,  that 
when  an  order  for  detaining  the  young  princefs  w  as  ifnimatrJ  to  her, 
flie  teilifled  the  ftrongeit  emotions  of  grief,  aiid  could  neft,  for  feme 
time,  be  prevailed  upon  to  bid  a  final  adieu.  At  length;  after  be- 
ilowiri^  repeated^  carefles  upon  this  darling  obje«^t  of  her  aiilctior, 
flic  retired  to  the  veflel  in  an  agony  of  defpalr.  She  remained  upon 
deck,  her  eyes  imnioveably  direfted  towards  the  palace  of  Cronborj, 
which  contained  her  child  that  had  been  fo  long  her  only  comfort, 
until  darknefs  intercepted  the  view\  The  veflel  having  riiadc  but 
little  w^ay  during  the  night,  at  day-break  flie  obferved  with  fond 
fiuisfaCfion,  that  the  palace  was  ftiil  vifible  ;  and  could  not  be  per* 
fuaded  to, enter  the  cabin  as  long  as  flic  could  dlfcover  the  faintcll 
glimpfc  of  the  battlements. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  her  Majefty  refided  at  Zell,  .w’here  Ibc 
was  Carried  off,  by  a  fcarlCt  fever,  in  the  fixteenth  Jay  of  her  ill- 
nefs.” 

Mr.  Coxc  ptoceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  garden  of 
Hamict,  and  the  hiftory-  of  Hamlet;  from  Saxo 
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jcyj.  He  dcfcribcs  Copenhagen,  his  reception  at  the 
court.  He  traces  the  form  of  government  anciently  eftar 
blilhcd  in  Denmark ;  the  .caufes  and  events  which  preceded 
{ndafTeffedtlie  Reyolgtion  of  ih6o,  when  the  conlUtution  was 
changed  from  an  eJe^ve  and  limited,  to  an  herediury  and 
abfolute  moHarchy.  In  his  tour  into  this  .country,  he 
makes  various  remarks  on  its  population,,  finances,  the 
army  and  navy,  literature  and  religion.  Departing  i'rpm 
(Copenhagen,  he  purfues  his  journey,  through  Zalmd 
and  Holllcin.  AtOdenfee,  the  feat  of  aBilhop,  he  finds  the 
fepulchfe  of  John  King  of  Denmark,  and,  of  his  foil 
Chriftian  ll.  from  wlienoe  he  takes  occaiion  to  give  a  Iketch 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thefe  princes. 

During  .his  progrefs'through  Sweden  and  De^mark>  our 
traveller  remarked,  with  attentive  curiofity,  many,  of  tbofe 
regular  circles  of  ftones  which  are  fo  frequently  fcattered, 
not  only  over  the  face  of  thefe  countries,  but  of  our  own 
TrOh  thele  mo.i^umeots  Ue  oibferves,  jthat  they  d.o.  not  all 
^pear  to  have  Jaad  the  fame  original  deftination..  Some 
were  raifed  as  memorials  of  material  events ;  others,  as  fe> 
pulchres ;  but  the  greateU  part  were  probably  places  or  ob« 
);£ls  of  facred  worihipu 

.  X)f  this  performance  it  may  he  faid,  in  general,  that  it  is  a 
workoflabour  andunderftanding.bututterly  devoid  of tafte  or 
originality.  The  heft  part  of  it  is  compiled  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  other  author?,  wliich,  it  js  but  Jullice  to  obferve, 
Mr.  Coxe  candidly  .aoknowledges. 


Art.  V.  Oi/l  rvttfitns  en  the  Animal  Oeconomy^  and  yn  the  Caufet 
find  Cure  o  f  Dlfea  ftt.  By  John  Gardiner,  M.  D.  Prefident  of 
the  koyal  College  of  Pkyiiciaus,  and  Fellow  of  .the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  os.  boards.  Edinburgh.  Creech. 

THIS  Is  divided  4ulo  feftions  ;  ^id  thofc  into  pa- 

ragraphs  numerically  arranged ;  in  .the  lirft  feftion  the 
Author  treats  of  the  living  principle  iu  animals.  After  a 
/hort  introdufltion  explaining  the  utility  and  ncccflity  of  the 
fubjeft,  Dr.  Gardiner  gives  a  definition  of  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple  in  animals,  in  the  /ojilowiug  words. 

‘  By  the  living  principle  is  underfiood,  that  power  which,  in  an 
animal,  afliiates  it*s  whole  fyftem,  or  from  .w-hich  is  derived  fenfa- 
^on,  motion,  and  life ;  it  is  the  caufe  of  the  preferv^ation  of  the 
I'ody  from  diflclution,  and  is  capable  of  exifting  for  fome  time  lin¬ 
ger  a  fufpenfion  of  all  its  atftions.* 

Having  given  this  definition  in  the  Writcr^s  own  words, 
(hall  now  prefent  our  readers  in  a  curfory  manner  with ' 
he  fays  on  the  living  principle. 

chief  feat  of  the  living  principle,  though  it  be  cx- 
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tended  to  every  part  of  the  body,  feems  to  be  in  the  brain, 
cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow*  This  opinion  confirmed  by 
quotation  from  Dr.  Alcicandor  Monro’s  work  on  the  Strufture 
and  Fun6Uons  of  the  Nervous  Syftem.  *  The  brain  may  do 
the  office  of  a  gland  to  funiifti  a  fluid  for’  its  growth  and 
xiouriUfuncnt,  and  focimoiftening'the  contents  of  the  ence¬ 
phalon,  but  he  cannbt«admit  thendea  of  an  animal  fplrit  be¬ 
ing  feparated  from*  the  bloody  and  circulated  through  the 
brain  for  the  puttofcs  of  motion,  fenfation,  and  life.  This, 
he  very  jtidiciou]ly  *obferves,  would  be  a  fecretion  of  the  living 
frinciple  itjelfi  which  is  an  abfurdity.  The  nciwcs  originating 
from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow,  arc  the  me¬ 
dium  of  conv^ance  to  the  living  principle ;  the  power  and 
quantity  of  which  feems  ‘to  be  more  confiderablc  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  brain  and  nerves;  an  inexplicable  phaeno- 
menon.  *•.:  *»  '  • 

A  degree  of  heat  from  96  to  98,  of  Farenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  is  necefliry^ito  fupport  the  living  principle;  which 
pofleiJes  to  a  certain  degree  the  power  of- refilling  the  effeils 
of  heat  and  cold.  *  ‘ c: 

'  The  principle  of  life  exifts'  from  the  time  of  conception, 
though  the  firft  vital  motion  obfervable  in  the  chick,  is  the 

Eun£lum  faliens,  or  beginning  of  the  heart’s  motion.  Analogy 
rads  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  thc  fame  in  the  human  foetus. 
•  Sympathy  between  the  heart  arid  lungs,  though  feeming- 
ly  not  cxifting  in  the  foetus^  is  fo  remarkable  as  fobn  as  the 
child  is  born,  that  it  appears  the  action  of  either  cannot  ex^ 
ift  feparately.  Hence  the  recovery  of  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  and  other  phaeno- 
mena  of  tha  fame  kind  accounted  for.  Refpiration,  the 
circulation,  and  heat,  appear  therefore  to  be  the  chief  bonds 
by  which  the  union  of  the  living  principle  with  the  body  is 
raaiutained.  Arguments  in  favour  of  Mr.  John  Hunter’s  opi¬ 
nion,  that  part  of  the  living  principle  is  inherent  in  the 
blood — debility  from  repeated  bleeding — lofs  of  ftrength, 
and  even  death  from  fudden  and  violent  haemorrhages. 
Blood  in  circul.ition  undergoing  no  change  at  one  hundred 
degrees  of  heat,  while  with  the  fame  heat  out  of  the  body, 
it  could  not  be  preferved  a  few  hours  from  putrefaftion. 

Living  principle  niuft  be  afted  upon  by  the  nerves, 
otherwife  it  lofes  its  vigour,  and  becomes  at  laft  extind. 
Remains  however  in  the  body  fome  time  after  the  vital 
fundlions  are  deftroyed— May  be  fufpended.  and  llimulated 
into  a£lion  again— inftance,  recovery  of  perfons  apparently 
drowned.  Senfibility  of  tlie  nerves,  and  their  faculty  ot 
condufting  the  powers  of  the  living  principle,  greateft  du¬ 
ring  the  growth  of  the  body : — hence  the  gradual  declenlion 
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of  Its  powers  as  old  age  advances.  Effefts  of  hcaltliful  ftU 
niuli  on  the  fytlem.  Property  of  gaftric  juice  in  dilTolving 
dead  liclh,  while  it  loles  its  power  upon  living  flelhi 
Exemplified  by  the  curious  fadts,  firll  noticed  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  of  the  Itomach  itfelf  after  death, -being  corroded  by 
the  gaftric  liquor.  Hunger  probably  proceeds  from  the 
ftimulus  of  the  gaftric  menftruum  on  the  nerves  of  the  fto- 
niach.  Powers  of  the  living  principle  preferved  and  ino- 
proved  by  moderate  exercife  ;  diminilhed  and  exhaufted  by 
too  violent  exertions. — Reftored  by  food  and  reft.  Habit 
incrcafes  in  a  vrbnderful  manner  the  aftive  power  of  parti-^ 
cular  nerves,  exemplified  in  dancing,  playing*  upon  inuiical 
inftruments,  &c.  Great  ftrength  of  body  ulually  atteiKlcd 
with  a  diminution  of  the  mental  powers,  and  viceverfai 
hence- the  debilitated  body,  and  difeafes  incident  to  ftudiouS 
and  fedentary  perfons.  Great  and  luddeii  effedls  of  the 
paffions  on.tlie  living  principle. 

Powers  of  the  living  principle  uniformly  and  uniriterrupt- 
edly  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  body.  All  the  mulbular 
fyftem  replete  with  it,  and  lb  tenacious  of  it,  that  it  remains 
for  fome  time  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  "I'his  time 
different  in  different  animals.  In  man  and  quadrupeds, 
whofc  organs  of  refpiratioii  are  of  the  fame  kind,  a  Ihort 
time.  Ill  frogs,  vipers,  cels,  turtles,  and  other  amphibia, 
for  a  longer  period,  and  may  be  renewed  by  ftimulus,  ai 
appears  from  various  experiments. 

We  (hall  conclude  rnentioninjg  our  Author’s  obfervatidns 
on  tlie  living  principle,  by  tranferibing  part  of  the  thirty- 
fixth  paragraph,  becaiife  it  gives  an  ingenious  folution  of 
fome  phenomena  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  in  a  maanet 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before. 

‘*It  not  unfrequcntly  happens,  during  the  laft  efforts  of  natiir# 
for  the  continuance  of  life,  tliat  llight  convulfive  motions  of  the 
nuilcles,  particularly  of  the  eyes  and  tare,  precede  death.  This 
effect  probably  urifes  from  their  vicinity  to  the  principal  leat  of  the 
living  powers.  But  the  more  remote  inufcks  are  not  affe^^ted  ;  for 
from  the  want  of  a  fufficieucy  of  life,  they  are  incapable  of  being 
afted  upon.  In  fuch  caiei:,  after  (ie  ith,  the  mufclcs  are  found  to 
be  in  a  relaxed  ftate,  being  foft  and  Ucxible,’^  &:c. 

From  this  analyfis  of  what  Dr.  Gardiner  fays  of  the  liv* 
ing  principle^  it  is  evident,  that  the  medical  reader  will  find 
niuch  entertainment  from  this  part  of  the  performance  at 
But  in  what  light  the  metaphyfician  or  the  divine 
will  cbnfider  what  is  here  faid  of  the  living  principle,  is 
^hat  we' cannot  take  upon  us  to  determine.  It  may 
naturally  be  alkcd ;  Is  there  a  principle  of  life  in  the  body 
diftinft  from  the  immaterial  principle  ?  This  is  a  point  we 
^0  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  difeuffion  of.  AU  we  (hall  ob* 
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fcrvc  is,  that  the  feveral  phaenomcna  afcribcd^to  the  living 
principle,  do  not  appear  to  us  in  the  Jeaft  inconfillent  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  immaterial.  The  renovation  of  niul, 
cuiar  adion.  in  fome  animals  after  death  ;  is  not  a  renewal 
of  the  living  principle,  but  merely  a  renewal  of  a  mechani¬ 
cal  action,  the  effeft  of  which  cxifts  for  a  longer  time  in 
fome  animals  than  in  others,  even  after  the  primary  caufe 
of  it  is  removed.  .  . 

I'hc  fccofid  feflion  treats  of  the  nerves^ 

Jllmuli. 

Sympathy  cxifting  between  all  parts  of  the  body,  arifes 
probably  from,  the  unity  ot  fubftance  between  the  nerves 
and  the  brain-  Anomalous  fympathies  not  fatisfaftorily 
accounted  fpr  from  the  anaftompfes,  or  connexions  of  the 
nerves  with  each  other — owing  to  morbid  irritability.  The 
Homach,  the  principal  feat  of  the  moft  remarkable  fynipa-; 
thetic  affeXions  which  happen  in  valetudinary  ftates  of  the 
body. 

Healtliy  ftinauli  ate  fuch  as  by  their  aXion  fupport  the 
living  principle.  Noxious  ftimuli,  fuch  as  deftroy  or  leffen 
it. — The  moft  powerful  and  falutary  remedies  moft  likely  to 
become  noxious  ftimuli.  Stimuli  Ipfe  their  ppwers  on  cer¬ 
tain  perfons  by  habit.  Some  ftimuli  aX  imperceptibly  on 
the  body,  and  yet  occafion  the  moft  conftderable  changes  in 
the  fyfteip»  either  in  producing  difeafes,  or  reftoring  health. 
Inftances — putrid  marlh-miafmata-^fFeX  of  Peruvian  bark 
— ncceftity  of  fome  ftimuli  producing  theit  efFeXs  without 
confeioufnefs— nerves  of  the  Ikin  from  their  number  and 
fenfibility  moft  likely  to  be  affeXed  by  th^  viciffitudes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  bowels  fubjeX  to  a 
greater  variety  of  imperceptible  ftiniuli,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  The  cfFcXs  of  morbid  ftimuli  coii: 
veyed  to  diftant  parts  with  the  fame  unconfeioufnefs  of  the 
ftomach  being  afFcXed — In  delicate  conftitiitions  certain 
ftimuli  are  capable  of  producing  a  fufpenfion  of  the  animal 
aXions.  Thus  fainting  frpm  flight  caufes — whole  fyftem 
afFeXed  from  flight  and  even  agreeable  ftimuli  applied  to  the 
olfaXory  nerves,  in  irritable  female  habits.  A  blow  on  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  induce  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  even  death  itfplf,  though  upon  examination 
after  death,  that  vifeus  (hall  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  in 
its  texture— Infenfibility,  and  often  death,  from  a  blow  on 
the  head,  without  anv  apparent  injury  done  to  the  fkull  or 
brain — Every  fudden  and  unexpeXed  pain  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  is  gradually  brought  on — inftance  the  great 

degree  of  pain  the  human  body  is  often  capable  of  bearing  bc- 
‘  •  .  ■  *  •  •  '  fore 
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fore  dilTolution,  ia  many  cruel  modes  ufed  in  fo me  coun¬ 
tries  ol  putting -malefaftors  to  death. 

Tpind  influence  tl>e  body,  and  vice  wry<r-^hus-in' dironic 
difeafes,*  attended  with  prajtcrnaturaP  irritabilityi^^’^tho. 
uerves  ;  the  paroxyfm  fufpended  for  a  time,  while' lhe|iinihd 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  fome  particular^  paffion  or 
violent  emotion  : — hence  the  neceflity  and  great  ufc  of  keep-; 
ing  the  mind  conftantly  employed  either  by 'bufinefs-^r 
amufement  in  the  cure  of  certain  difeafes.  EfFefts  of  opium 
and  of  ppifons  communicated  by  fympathy.  In  habits  where ' . 
the  admillion  of  opium  into  the-ftomacb,  •  iri  whatever^dpfe 
or  form  it  may  be  given,  afFefts  the 'patient  difagrceably,^' it 
Ihould  he  injected  into  the  redfum  by  glyftcr — nerves' of  the 
reftum  bear  opium  in  larger  quantities  than  thofeorthe 
ftomach.  Deadly  effedls  of  the  lauro-ccraftjs though  its 
leaves  boiled  in  milk  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  yet  from' 
the  poflibility  of  its  producing  accidents  in*  children  and  de¬ 
licate  conflitutions,  ought  to  be  banilhed  from  every  fpecic^ 
of  cookery. — The  mode  in  wdiich  the  vegetable  poifons 
operate  not  to  be  learnt  by  the  infpeftion  ot  the  body.*  The 
obfervations  on  this  point  are  fo  judicious,  and  fo  neceflary 
to  be  known  by  all  praftitiqners,  particuFarly  with  refpedt 
{0  juridical  information  ;  that  wc  cannot  better  clofe  this  ac¬ 
count,  which  this  accurate  write?  gives  of  the  effedts  of  fymr 
pathy,  than  by  giving  the  whole  of  it  to  our  readers.*  • 

‘  When  undoubted  inforin^ion  ia  received  that  the  deceafed  had 
taken  a  deleterious  limple,  .or  compofition,  in  fuch  quantity  as  is 
ki'own  to  prove  a  poifon  to^he  humuiTbody  ;  that,  immediately  al- 
^erit  was  fvyallowxd,  fuch  fymptorns  arofe  as  are  ufually  the  confe- 
(juence  of  the  poifon  exhibited  ;  that  .thefe  fymptorns  increafed  in 
violence,  and  continued  till  they  produced  death  ;  on  fuch  occa-: 
lions  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  thecaufe;  and  if  part  of  the 
jxiifon  is  (ie)  found  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  evidence 
amounts  to  a  demonftration.  But  without  thefe  circumftanccs,  in 
our  judicial  declarations,  wc  can  prove  nothing  trom  any  appea¬ 
rance  of  the  body  on  difledtidn  :  for  the  fuffufton  of  blood  Ibme- 
times  obferved  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  about  the 
face,  neck,  and  breaft,  from  the  fmall  veffbls  of  the  Ikin,  is  no 
more  than  what  happens  in  almoft  every  cafe  of  fudden  death,  and 
even  takes  place  fometimes  on  a  flop  being  put  to  the  circulation, 
cn  the  demife  of  people  after  chronic  difeafes.  Neither  do  thofe 
flight  degrees  of  rednefs,  from  the  blood  ftagnafing  in  the  fmall 
^tffels  of  certain  parts  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  after  death, 
prove  that  any  thing  is  unnatural,  or  clrarafieriftic  of  particular 
l^fons.  All  muft  be  referred  to  the  particular  operation  of  the 
poifon  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  by  which  their  power  of 
pondufting  the  principle  of  life  is  deft  roved.  Its  effec^ts  are  by  gc- 
fympathy,  quickly  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  fyftcm, 
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and  produce  a  fufpenfion  of  all  aftion,  but  without  making  the  fm;iK 
left  apparent  alteration  on  the  ftru^turc  of  the  nerves  or  other  parts.* 
.  In  the  third  feftion  Dr.  Gardiner  proceeds  to  confider 
the of  heat  and  cold. 

The  writer  firft  takes  a  review  of  Dr.  Crawford’s  Incre 
nk>u9  theory  upon  this  fubjeft;  and  although  he  agrees  with 
him  in  his  general  principles,  yet  he  differs  with  him  in  his 
mode  of  reafoning,  and  argues  againft  the  manner  in  which 
the  Doftor  fuppofes  the  animal  heat  to  be  fupported. — He 
admits  the  double  exchange  of  the  principles  of  heat  and 
phlogiftbn  in  the  lungs,  but  cannot  conceive  how  this 
fhould  become  the  fource  of  animal  heat  in  the  circulation  ; 
a  circumftancc  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Crawford  ;  by  oblcrv^ 
ihg  that  the  blood  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation  abforbs  a 
great  quantity  of  phlogifton,  and  is  thereby  obliged  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  its*  heat.*  Dr.  Gardiner  fuppofes,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  part  of  the  fire  extricated  from  the  air  in 
the  lungs  is  expended  in  converting  the  moifture  accompa¬ 
nying  refpiration  into  vapour,  and  that  the  reil  is  abforbed 
by  the  blood,  which  in  circulation,  gradually  undergoes 
luch  a  change  from  the  ftate  it  poflefled  in  the  large  arteries, 
as  leflens  its  capacity  for  containing  abfolute  heat,  and  of 
courfe  there  will  be  a  gradual  extrication  of  part  of  that  fire 
it  held. 

The  author  likewife  differs  from  Dr.  CrawTord  with  re 
gard  to  the  mode  in  which  that  power  in  animals  is  produ 
ced,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  maintain  nearly  the  fame 
temperature  in  different  degrees  of  heat ;  which  the  latter 
thinks  is  owing  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  animal  is 
placed,  diminilhing  proportionally  the  attraftion  of  th 
blood  for  phlogifton. 

The  writer  alledges,  that  from  the  commencement  of 
animal  life  there  is  a  conftant  generation,  and  a  conlbnt 
confumption  of  heat ;  this  takes  place  after  birth  : — Defici 
cncy  in  the  organs  ot  the  foetus  for  generating  heat,  fup 
plied  for  a  time  by  the  mother.  Generation  of  heat  com 
mences  with  refpiration,  illuftrated  by  the  procefs  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  admirably  well  detailed  here.  Review  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  recorded  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftlons,  concern¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  heat  the  human  body  was  able  to  bear 
without  any  fenfiblc  inconvenience,  and  which  induced  an 
opinion,  that  the  living  body  pofleffed  a  power  of  refilling 
for  a  time  any  addition  or  diminution  of  heat  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  healtlw  ftandard.  The  author  contends,  that  the 
living  body  polfclfes  no  fuch  power  of  refifting  or  deftroyin 
heat,  when  placed  in  an  air  heated  greatly  above  its  own 
temperature.  This  circumftance  Dr.  Gardiner  accounts 
O. 
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for  in  a  more  fimplc  and  latisfaftory  manner  ;  obfcrving  that 
tills  balance  of  beat  and  cold,  and  the  prevention  of  any  re¬ 
markable  .change  in  our  temperature,  is  accomplilhcd  by 
various  actions  being  by  turns  excited  in  the  body*  for  the 
produftion  of  heat  or  cold,  and  for  that  degree  of  cither 
which  beft  correfponds  with  the  exaft  regulation  of  the 
ftandard  heat.  In  temperate  air,  thefe  operations  carried  on 
with  fuch  eafe,  that  no  fatigue  is  experienced  from  their 
continued  aftion.  In  air  extremely  hot  or  cold  they  aft 
with  a  degree  of  violence  on  the  body,  and  the  fyftem  is  ex¬ 
cited  to  fuch  aftiohs  as  correlpond  with  the  nature  of  the 
ftimulus.  Exemplified  by  a  review  of  the  cfFefts  of  heat 
applied  to  the  body  as  ftated  in  thefe  experin^ents. 

rulfc  quickened,  and  perfpiration  increafed — heat  pro¬ 
duced  and  increafed  by  acceleration  of  circulation  ;  this  if 
folFcred  to  accumulate  would  deftroy  the  animal — hence  the 
ncceflity  of  a  fwcat  being  produced,  which  contributes  great- 
lyto  carry  off  the  furplus  of  heat.  Loofe  fpungy  texture  of  hu¬ 
man  body  makes  the  admiflion  of  heat  into  it  gradual  and  flow; 
its  bulk  too,  fuppofing  it  a  mafs  of  inanimate  matter, 
would  require  a  confiderable  time  to  be  heated  thoroughly 
to  a  few  degrees  above  its  temperature,  As  animated,  na¬ 
ture  is  employed  ir^  counterafting  the  effefts  of  the  heat  by 
the  refrigerating  procefs  of  fweating,  and  the  confequent  cx-^ 
penditure  of  heat  in  the  formation  of  vapour.  Powerful  ef- 
fefts  of  evaporation,  exemplified  by  the  praftice  of  cooling 
wine  in  hot  countries,  by  wrapping  up  tfie  bottles  in  wet 
cloths,  and  hanging  them  up  in  the  fun,  and  by  other  cu¬ 
rious  fafts. 

The  powers  of  life  proportionally  exhaufted  by  an  accu- 
I  raulation  of  heat  above  the  natural  ftandard, — Bodies  in 
which  heat  is  accumulated  refift  for  a  time  the  elFefts  of  cold 
air;  hence  the  gentlemen  who  were  fo  overheated  in  the 
experiments,  felt  no  inconvenience  from  expofure  to  cold 
air.  But  they  experienced  niore  or  lefs  of  debility  and  languor, 
trembling  of  the  hands,  and  other  fymptoms*  all  fhewing, 
that  while  they  remained  in  this  heat,  there  was  an  uncom- 
inon  exertion  of  the  powers  of  life  in  obviating  the  cfFefts  of 
It,  and  that  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  procefs  thefe 
powers  may  be  totally  exhaufted.  Cautions  againft  cooling 
the  body  too  fuddenly  after  being  overheated. 

Power  of  living  bodies  to  refift  cold  as  well  as  heat.  Ani- 
®als  poflefs  a  power,  according  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of 

I  generating  heat  for  this  purpofe.  Principle  of  life  begins 
^0  decline  when  an  animal  body,  or  part  of*  it  is  codlcd 
eonfiderably  below  its  ftandard  heat,  and  continues  dcclirt- 
till  totally  extlnguifl\ed — recovered  by  gradual  admiflion 
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pi  heat.  Danger  of  fudden  application  of  it.^  Application 
of  thefc  principles  to  difeafes — neceffity  of  regulating  the 
heat  of  the  hodv,  according  to  the  natural  ftandard  in  the 
cure,  of  fonrie  difeafes.*  Ill  cfre£ls  of  too  great  a  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  during  the  night.  High  living  and  violent 
exercife  hurtful -in  warm  countries — in  cold  ones  a  more 
liberahdict,  an  indulgence  in  ftrong  liquors^  and  hardexer. 
jcife,  may  not  only  ufed  yvitk  iropunity^  but  appear  even 
neceflary. 

In  the  fourth  fedlion.  Dr.  G^ejiner  treats  '^/ fmrs  in 
neral.  « 

General  caufes  of  fevers  reduced  to  five,  ift,  Excefs  of 
cold  ;  2d,  Excefs  of  heat ;  3d,  MarfhrUaiafma  ;  4th,  Human 
contagion;  5th,  Specific  contagion.  Proximate  caufc  of 
fevers  not  known  froip  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the 
animal  oeonomy.  Divifion  of  fevers  into  fimple  and  com¬ 
plicated-— Nature  and  danger  of  marflirmialma.-rMailhy 
fenny  places  not  the  foie  fources  of  it.— Human  conta¬ 
gion  the  moft  aftive  caufe  pf  fevers.— In  camps,  arifes 
chiefly  from  the  privies — attains  its  higl>efl:  violence  in  liof; 
pitals  and  jails— ncglefl  of  cleanlinefs  gives  rife  to  it  in  poor 
families.  Difeafes  arifing  from  marfli-miafma^  and  human 
contagion  nearly  the  fanic — Sir  John  Pringle’s  Medical  An¬ 
notations,  a^manufeript  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyficians  at  Edinburgh^  quoted  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion. 

'  Modes  in  which  the  matter  of  infeftion  may  enter  the 
body : — by  the  pores  of  the  fldn— no  fufficient  evidence 
by  refpiration — more  plaufible— ftrong  cbjeftions  to  it;— by 
inoculation  ; — by  being  mixed  with  the  faliva  and  fwallow- 
cd,. — this  laft  the  moft  probable  vi^ay  ofinfcftaou  being  con? 
vcyed  into  the  body.  Progrefs  of  infection  by  inoculation; 
and  the  icafons  for  its  being  milder  ingenioufly  fuggefted. 
EfFeft  of  cold  iu  d,iminill\ing  the  variolous  fever— chewing 
tobacco  and  taking  care  noy  to  fwallow  tlie  faliva,  a  prepa¬ 
rative  againft  infeeJioos  putrid  cafes.— Upon  this  principle 
it  is,  that  an  emetic  and  a  purge  given  at  the  beginning 
putrid  difeafes,  often  prevents  the  progrefs  of  them.  Dan¬ 
ger  of  large  bleedings  in  the  beginning  of  putrid  complaints. 
—If  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  aft  on  the  fyftem  for  three  or 
four  days,  the  emetic  and  laxative  may  mitigate  the  fymp- 
toms,  but  will  not  remove  the  fever,  which  in  this  caft 
will  run  its  ordinarv  courfe.  Further  and  more  pofi- 
tive  proofs  of  the  infeftion  of  malignant  fevers  being 
chiefly  taken  in  by  the  faliva,  and  afFefting  the  primaeviJ« 
firft. 

Seftion  5  Of  a  Catarrh.  Obft.ruftcd  perfpiration 
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the  caufe  of  a  catarrh  : — Arifes  from  fympathy  between  tlie 
nerves  of  the  Ikin,  and  thofe  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  bronchi.,.  Anodyne  powers  of  warm  bathing  in  Icffen- 
ingtlie  proeternatural  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftcm.  Sa'-^ 
lujtary  and  pernicious  effefts  of  cold  on  the  body.  Caufes’ 
of  difeafes  ait ,  fome  time  on  .tl>e  fyftem  ’  before  the 
fymptoms  appear — inftance,  the  fymptomatic  fever/  af¬ 
ter  wounds  and  chirurgical  operations,  leldom  appearing*  tilt 
the  third  day.  Cough  in  a  catarrh,  owing  to  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  mucus  in  tlie  bronchi.  -  When  the  mucous  glaixls 
have  been  affefted  for  Ibmc  time^  the  glaixls  of  the  ftomacU 
partake  of  the  difeafe  from  the  fympathy  of  the  lungs  with 
the  llomach.— Hence  the  utility  of  emetics'  in  coughs  of 
fome  {landing.  EfFcfls  of  cokl  do  not  always  fall  on  the 
mucous  glands,  and.occafion  a  catarrh,,  but  frequently  fall 
on  parts  fubjeft  to  fome  other  difeafes.  In  this  way  they 
bring  oh  fts  of  the  gout,  gxavel,  iloncy  &c.  The  remains 
of  a  catairh,  leaving  finall  obftrudlions  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs,  may  produce  tubercles,  and  terminate  in  a  phtlii- 
fis  pulmonalisw  *A  perfon.  afflided  with  a  fevere  catarrh, 
ending  in  a  trouWefome  cough  of  long  duration,  becomes 
more  liable  to  returns  on  catching  celd.-— Heixc  larger  fe- 
I  cretions  of  phlegm  from  the  lungs— iiicreafing  as  age  ad¬ 
vances,  bringing  on  hcftical  coughs,  humoral  allhmas,  and 
tlic  peripeumonia  notha,  which  Jaft  is  ufually  brought  on 
by  a  catarrh.  A  finmle  catarrh,  properly  managed,  ends  in 
fix  or  eight  days. — Curative  indications,  to  remove  all  ten¬ 
dency  to  inflamm  tion  ;  to  free -tl^  fyftcm  from  preternatu¬ 
ral  irritability  ;  to  refrify  the  morbid  fecretion  of  the  mucous 
glands. — FIrft  intention  anfwefecl,  by  keeping  up  a  free  and 
gentle  perfpiration — mild  vegetable  diet— diluting  acid  drinks 
;^breathlng  the  fleam  of  warm  water — warm  bathing — keep¬ 
ing  the  body  open — bleeding  ufeful,  but  with  circumfpcc- 
tion— blifters  to  remove  topical  inflammation — from  four 
to  ten  grains  of  nitre,  with  double  the  quantity  of  cryftals  of 
tartar,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  in  a  tumbler  of  wa- 

Itcr.  The  fecond  and  third  indications  anfwercd  alfo.by  the 
«mc  means,  to  which  the  Do£lor  adds,  as  having  the" 
g/eatefl  dependence  on  it,  for  leflTening  the  general  irrritahi- 
fityofthc  fyftem,  and  moderating  ,  the  mucous  fecretions, 
fitialldofes  of  opium,  thefixth  or  eighth  of  a  grain  at  a  time, 
as  to  adminift.er  one  grain,  or  one  and  a  half  in 
four  hours,  made  in  form  of  lozenges,  and  fufFcred 
;todmolve  gradually  in  the  mouth. 

1  ^flion  ^h.  Of  the  Catarrhal  Fever. 

Febrile  difordcr  of  a  middle  nature  between  a’conimon 
PW,  and  an  inflammatory  fever — afieftions  of  the  ftoniach 


^5^  Gardinc'r’i  Obfcrvatlons  on  the  Animal  Oeconomy^ 

the  immediate  caufc  of  fevers  from  increafing  general  irrlti; 
bility.  Cold  and  moift  weather  the  reniote  caufe  of  the 
catarrhal  fever — commences  with  the  cold  weather  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  continues  through  winter,  and  becomes 
more  frequent  in  fpring,  efpecially  when  the  weather  is  ex- 
pofed  to  fiidden  changes.  Accelfioh  of  fever  ’mod  difficult 
to  explain.  Morbid  ftimulus  of  ftomach  and  bowels  attend^ 
td  with  increafed  irritability  of  the  fyftem.'  Symptoms  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Cold  ftage  arifes  from  a  diminution  of  the 
force  of  the  heart,  owing  to  the  aftion  of  the  febrile  llimu- 
lus  on  the  primae  viae  ;  as  the  febrile  ftimulus  abates,  the 
heart  and  blood  veflels  gradually  beconie  ftrongcr,  there  is  a 
proportional  increafe  of  itj  hence  the  trailfition  from  the 
cold  to  the  hot  ftage.  No  exaft  regularity  in  critical  days. 
Period  of  a  fever  may  be  fhortened  or  protrafted  by  good  or 
bad  prafticc.  Cold  ftage  not  eflential  to  the  difeale;  Exa¬ 
cerbation  of  the  fever  at  night,  and  remiflion  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  fuppofed  to  arife  from  increafed  irritability  of  the  fyf¬ 
tem,  occafioned  by  the  continued  exertion  of  our  fuhftionsi 
and  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  through  the  day.  If  after 
three  or  four  days  continuance  of  a  catarrh,  a  patient  ftiould 
catch  frclh  cold,  or  be  feized  with  fevere  continued  pain  in 
any  part  of  his  body,  a  feveriih  paroxyrm  is  brought  on,  and 
the  catarrh  then  puts  on  the  form  of  a  catarrhal  fever  of  un¬ 
certain  duration.  When  without  a  cough,  fore  throat,  or 
other  catarrhal  fymptoms,  then  it  is  a  continued  fever- 
great  ufc  of  diluting  liquors— cool  frefh  air,  cold  drinks 
light  bed-clothes  to  moderate  the  heat — ufe  of  bleeding— 
bliftcring^  next  to  bleeding,  the  beft  way  to  remove' topical 
inflammation — ufc  of  ahtimonials^  hot  to  be  continued  too 
long — Peruvian  bark,  cordials,  ftimulating  remedies — an- 
tifpafmodics,  and  wine  to  be  given  in  a  rnorc  advanced 
ftage.  The  materics  morbi  collfeftcd  during  the  courfe  of 
the  fever,  by  the  daily  increafe  of  the  jputrefeehey  and  acri- 
tnony  of  our  fluids. 

Seftion  7th,  Of  the  Cholera. 

Heat  the  remote  caufe.  An  autumnal  difeafe  chiefly.^ 
Efiefts  of  heat  iii  producing  a  cholera  nioft  obfervaWc  iii 
warm  climates.  Bile  too  acrimonious  in  this  difeafe  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  evacuated  by  ftimulating  remedies — mild) 
emollient  drinks  given  ih  large  quantities  are  the  only 
means  we  ftiould  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  Symptoms  fome- 
times  fo  fevere  as  to  require  opium  in  thc-firft  inftance, 
which  otherwife  Ihould  not  be  given  till  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  are  cleared — ufe  of  bitters  among  which  the  columb^ 
root  is  thought  moft  fuccefsful ;  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and 
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twenty  grains  twice  a  day.  The  Doftor’s  cliief  dependence 
is  on  the  bark,  riding,  and  proper  diet. 

Section  8th,  0/  the  Liliouiy  remitting^  and  .intermitting 
Frjers,  -  ^ 

The  bilious  autumnal  feverj  more  various  in  its  danger^ 
form,  and  i'yinptoms  tliau  any  other  febrile  difeafe,  to  which 
mankind  is  fubjeft.  In  fenny,  fwampy  grounds  olten  fatal 
in  forty-^ight  hours  : — -inoft  prevalent  in  moift.and  hot  fca- 
fons  and  climates.  In  encampments,  affumes  the  form  of 
quotidians, . quartans,  diarrhoeas,  and  diflentcrics — though 
fo‘ various,  yet  the  fame  difeale  ;  the  fymptoms  coming 
on  alternately,  one  flopping  when  the  other  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance.- — Value  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  Annotations,  much 
increaled.  by  Dr.  Huck’s  (Saunders)  Corrcfpondence.  .Si-* 
milarity  between  this  and  the  vellovy  fever  of  the  Weft-ln- 
dies.  Appears  in  the  fame  form  in  all  part^  of  the  world; 
hence  probably  arifes  from  the  fame  caufe. — Mofl  fiinplc 
(late  of  bilious  fever,  is  that  in  which  the  l)ile  is  only  accu-* 
mulated  from  excefs  of  heat.  When  this  caufe  is  combined 
with  human  contagion,  the  fever  ufually  continues,  when 
with  marlh-miafma,  inclined  to  remit  and  intermit,  llie 
fimple  bilious  fever  more  inflammatory,  than  when  com- 
.hined  with  the  other  caufes.  Inflammatory  flate  of  fever 
does  not  continue  above  three  or  four  davs  ;  tlie  remiflions 
tlien  become  more  perceptible  tlian  in  the  catarrhal  fever* 
Excellent  pradical  rules  to  determine  the  propriety  or  im¬ 
propriety  of  bleeding  in  this  fever.  Cautions  to  diftinguilh 
Dctween  the  inflammatory  and  putrid  fpecies, — In  the  for¬ 
mer,  bleeding  fometimes  indifpenfably  necelfary ;  in  the 
latter^  often  fatal. — -Emetics  and  laxatives  in  the  beginning, 
^Violent  evacuations,  if  the  difeafe  fllll  goes  on,  hurtful- 
"^A  vomit  not  to  be  exhibited  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. — 
Saline  draughts  good  vehicles  for  other  medicines  ;  but  of 
little  ufe  themfelves,  tmlefs  they  could  be  taken  in  larger 
Quantities  tlian  the  flornach  can  ufually  bear. — Primae  viae 
to  be  carefully  cleared  in  the  cotirfe  of  the  fever,  from 
accumulation  of  foeces,  bile,  or  tough  phlegm,  by  gen¬ 
tle  laxatives  often  repeated — ufe  of  antimonials  after  pri- 
maf  viae  are  cleared,  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diaphorefis,  and 
difpofethe  fever  to  intermit,  thus  making  way  for  the  bark, 
which  is  the  grand  febrifuge— uncertainty  of  antimonial  pre-* 
P^rations  and  of  their  operations.— Five  grains  of  James’^ 
powder,  found,  on  repeated  trials,  equal  to  eight  or' ten  oftI>e 
antimonii  nitrata,  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia.— 
hark,  the  proper  remedy  for  carrying  off  tlie  remains  of  the 
Wcafc,  and  fccuring  againll  relapfc. — Calamity  taken  in  24 
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hours,  of  more  confequcnce  than  the  mode  of  giving  It.^ 
Remarks  on  the  ufe  of  antifceptics. 

Seftion  IX.  Of  Intermhtents. 

Intermittents  caufed  from  marlh-miafma — Defcription  of 
the  difcafe — ‘Various  times  of  intcrmiilion — Of  24  hour? 
quotidians — Of  48,  tertians.  This  protracted  to  a  day  niore 
conftitutcs  a  quartan  ;  to  two  days,  a  quintan  ;  to  three  days, 
a  fextan.-^-When  thefe  periods  are  varied  fo  as  not  to  come 
under  fuch  denominations,  .then  the  terms  of  double  tcrtU 
tians  and  quartans  are  introduced. — Thefe  diftinClions  come 
rather  too  far,  and  not  fo  ncceflary  to  be  attended  to,  as  the 
periodical  returns  of  the  paroxyfms,  after  the  ftate  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  has  ceafed  for*  a  time. — Marih-miafmata  aft  as  other  con- 
agions  do,  chiefly  by  being  fwallovvcd  with  the  faliva,  &c. 
cold  fit,  often  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  bile^  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  which'  appears  the  proximate  caufe  of  it.— 
Abforptioii  of  phlegm  and  bile,  much  facilitated  by  free  ufe 
of  diluting  liquors;  hence  the  feverity  of  the' cold  fit  gra¬ 
dually  abates,  and  the  hot  fit  comnacnces.— This  great  ab- 
forption  occafions  a  plethoraj  which  is  fometimes  the  caufe 
of  delirium  in  the  hot  fit.  An  emftic,  given  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  cold  fit,  often  prevents  its  return.  From  | 
this  account  of  the  caufes,'  the  periodical  returns  are  eafily 
accounted  for. — Although  an  intermiflion  takes  place,  yet 
the  fecrctions  in  the  primse  vise  being  ftill  morbid,  will  col- 
left  again,  and  in  a  certain  lime  renew  tlie  paroxyfm.— The 
indications  of  cure  in  intermittents,  are,  i.  to  evacuate  the 
ftomach  and  bowels  of  their  contents. — *2.  To  remove  the 
prceternatural  irritability  of  the  fyftem. — 3.  To  reftify  the 
morbid  fecretions. — 4.  To  prevent  relaple,  by  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  fyftem. 

Praftical  direftions  for  adminiftering  the  bark  in  the  cure 
of  intermittents, — feldom  exceed  one  drachm  tor  a  dole.— 
If  bark  fails,  this  is  generally  owing  to  want  of  care  in  ad- 
miniftering  it.  When  the  bark'  fails,  the  difeafe  fometimes 
yields  to  aritifpaimodics,  pai  ticularly  camphire. 

Prom  this  account  of  the  principal  obfervations  both  with 
Tcfpcft  to  theory  and  praftice,  contained  in  this  work,  the 
medical  reader  cannot  but  form  a  proper  idea  of  its  utility.— 
It  is  a  performance  indeed  full  of  fagacity,  nice  obfervation, 
clofe  argument,  and  accurate  deferiptions  ;  and  may  there¬ 
fore  juftlv  be  conlidered  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fcicnce 
of  medicine. 
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Johiiion. 

IN  the  preface  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new  edition 
of  his  great  work,  Haller  has  borne  an  illuftrious  tefti- 
mony  to  the  merit  of  Englilh  phyficians.  Their  indif¬ 
ference  to  liypothefes,  and  attention  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  obtained  this  eulogium.  And  the  publication  of 
collcftions  like  the  prefent  will  moll  effeftually  ferve  to 
fpread  and  perpetuate  their  reputation. 

I'hc  two  firlt  papers  treat  of  a  difeafe,  which  likewife  oc¬ 
cupies  no  inconiiderable  part  of  the  laft  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Obfervations.  In  the  former  we  have  the  narratives 
and  opinions  of  the  correfpondents  of  thefociety,  exhibited 
at  one  view  by  Dr,  Gray.  The  fame  variety^  of  fymptoms 
the  fame  gradual  difFufion  from  place  to  place,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  fame  mode  of  cure  and  termination  appears  in  the 
deferiptions  of  both  focieties.  That  which  we  now  have 
under  our  infpeclion,  feems  to  hold  forth  venaefeftion  in  a 
light  rather  lefs  favourable.  Dr.  Gray  is  aKo  ftruck  by  a 
remark  \yhich  the  Medical  Obfervations  fuggefted  to  us  ; 
while  thofe  who  mention  emetics  aferibe  beneficial  effefts 
to  them,  they  were  but  rarely  exhibited.  The  refleftions  of 
tlie  compiler,  upon  the  origin  of  the  difeafe,  feem  juft  and 
pertinent ;  and  we  cannot  but  coincide  with  him  in  opinion, 
that  it  was  propagated  by  contagion  rather  than  excited  by 
any  matter  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  and  ftill  more  than 
bjr  the  fcnlilde  qualities  of  this -body.  At  the  fame  time 
wcwhhthat  the  reports  of  the  crews  of  Ihips  atfca,  having 
been  feized  with  it,  .were  properly  inquired  into.  At  the 
conclufion  of  this  article,  we  meet  with  a  moft  Angular  and 
anomalous  appearance  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  human, 
%cies,  now  lor  the  firft  time  well  authenticated,  for  it  w^as 
ot  totally  unknown  before. 

Dr.  Macqueen  relates  it  in  the  following  terms  : —  . 

“  Amongft  the  illands  on  the  weftern  coal!  of  Scotland,  there  is 
'  very  remote  from  all  the  reft,  named  St.  Kilda.  It  rifes  like  a 
k  in  the  ocean,  about  i6  or  1 8  leagues  weft  of  the  Lewes  iflands. 
'hs  place  is  inhabited  by  20  or  30  poor  families,  who  fubfift: 
■uieSy  on  the  flefli  and  eggs  of  fca  fowls,  which  they  have  in  pro- 
gious  quantities.  They  have  beiides  a  fmall  quantity  of  barley, 
^  a  con  fide  table  number  of  flicep.  The  open  and  boifterous  fca 
mni  them,  together  with  their  diftance  from  every  other  land, 
^^lude  thefe  poor  iflanders  from  the  reft  of  their  fpecies  ;  and 
fcarcely  ever  fee  a  human  being,  except  once  in  a  year,  when 
^  arc  vifited  by  the  fteward,  who  receives  the  rent  in  feathers, 
li  and  mutton. 

Kilda  being  an  appendage  to  that  part  of  the  Lewes  called 
and  the  property  of  Mr.  Macleod,  the  ftew'ard  always  re* 
^  in  the  latter  place.  He  makes  his  annual  voyage  to  St.  Kild?^ 
Rcv.Vol.  V.  May,  1785,  Z  in 
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in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  day  Is  longeft,  and  the  feafon  mafr 
temperate.  His  retinue  confifts  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  fufficiem 
to  manage  a  large  open  boat,  fuch  as  are  in  common  ufe  in  thele 
illands.  The  inhabitants  meet  him  on  the  beach,  and  prompted  bv 
a  defirc  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  a  refpeft  for  his  perfon,  all  ai- 
femble  round  the  ftrangers.  But  behold  the  confequence !  The 
next  day  the  He  ward  has  hardly  a  St.  Kilda  man  at  his  levee.  They 
are  imivcrfally  feized  with  a  catarrh  or  cold,  as  they  call  it,  which 
rages  fo  faft,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  every  individual  on  the  illanJ 
is  generally  laid  by.  The  fymptoms  are  a  cough,  head-ach,  fneez- 
ing,  and  coryza ;  frofn  which  they  recover  in  a  few  days  by  drinkinj 
largely  of  water-gruel,  and  other  diluting  liquors  that  promote 
perfpi ration.  .  This  is  fo  invariably  the  cafe,  that  it  is  conlidercd 
as  the  natural  and  infallible  confequence  of  the  lleward’s  vilit,  and 
the  poor  people  arc  prepared  accordingly.  I  remember  Dr.  Cullca 
mentioned  this  circumftance  in  his  lefturc  on  the  catarrh,  about  fix 
years  ago,  when  1  attended  him  ;  but  1  have  ftill  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowing  the  matter  in  its  full  extent  than  the  DoAor;  and 
my  connexions  in  that  part  of  the  country  enable  me  to  give  it  on 
the' ftrongeft  grounds  of  authenticity.” 

Dr.  C.  Smith  feems  to  have  feen  rather  more  violent  cafes 
of  the  influenza  than  had  occurred  to  others.  What  he 
fays  of  the  bark  is  remarkable:  “  In  cafes”  he  fays,  “  where 
the  great  lownefs  and  apparent  putrid  tendency  feemed  not 
only  to  juftify,  but  even  to  demand  the  ufe  of  the  bark, 
I  never  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  fee  one  Angle  inftance  where 
it  produced  anv  fenfible  good  effeX,  either  in  moderating  the 
fever,  fupporting  the  ftrength,  checking  the  difpofitioa  to 
gangrene,  or  preventing  the  fatal  cataftrophe  that  enfued.” 

In  the  3d  article,  Mr.  Watfon  relates  the  appearances 
which  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  violently  afflifted 
with  the  gout,  exhibited  on  difleXion.  While  we  are  in- 
llruXed  by  the  author’s  anatomical  obfervations,  we  fee 
with  concern  that  he  has  ventured  far  beyond  his  depth  in 
what  he  fays  concerning  the  nature  of  calculous  and  gouty 
concretions.  In  one  paragraph  we  are  told,  that  the  depo- 
lition  of  matter  caufed  by  the  gout  is  chalk  ;  in  another 
paflage  he  concludes,  that  “.the  gouty  earth  is  a  kind  of 
greafy  bole.”  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Mr.  Watfon  had  put 
ihefe  concretions  into  the  hands  of  a  chymift  before  he  bad 
entered  into  any  fpeculations  on  the  nature  of  them.  In  this 
article  we  are  likewife  difpleafed  vvith  the  term  gouty  matter  \ 
if  it  means  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  gout,  it  involves  an 
improbable,  not  to  fav,  abfurd  opinion ;  if  it  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  import,  it  is  at  beft  ambiguous. 

Mr.  Watfon’s  ftriXures  on  the  common  opinion,  that 

thofc  who  have  gouty  concretions  in  their  joints,  arevcqr 

liable  to  the  Hone  in  the  bladder  and  kidnies,  as  if  one 
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difcafc  was.  generally  produdive  of  the  other,  appears  to  us 
very  pertinent. 

The  next  paper  is  a  cafe  of  propioji's  of  the  left  eye^  and 
affords  aftrong  prelumption,  that  the  nerve  of  each  eye  docs 
not  arife  wholly,  as  fome  anatomills  have  fuppofed,  from 
the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  brain. 

It  delerves  likewife  to  be  remarked,  that  in  both  thefe^ 
inftances,  there  was  a  partial  difeafe  of  the  brain.  In  Mr. 
Watfon’s  cafe,  medulla  oblongata^  fpinalis  were  indu¬ 
rated.  And  Mr.  Ford  found  a  fwelling  larger  than  a  hen’s 
egg,  formed  .by  the  enlargement  of  the  thalami  on  the  left 
fide,”  and  “  the  difeafe  extended  backwards  almoil  to  the 
medulla  oblongata.^'"  Thofe  who  are  not  fo  immediately 
called  upon  to  examine  the  ftate  of  the  brain  as  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  author  of  the  prefent  paper,  .will  yet,  we  hope,  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  fince  a  theory  has  been  partly  founded  on  tlie 
partial  morbid  condition  of  this  principal  organ. 

Dr.  Simmons  has  julUy  ftiled  the  cafe  of  hydatids,  which 
he  relates  in  the  5th  article,  fingiilar.  What  human  faga- 
city,  aided  by  all  the  lights  of  the  medical  art,  could  ever 
have  conjeftured  the  ftate  of  the  patient’s  vifcera?  The 
great  quantity  of  hydatids  in  the  abdomen^  the  fize  of  the 
liver,  which  extended  from  the  fpine  of  the  ilium  to  the  4tli 
rib,  the  hydatids  lodged  within  it,  the  change  endured  on 
the  gut  bladder,  the  compreffion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  the  perforation  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  left  fide^ 
I'  and  the  fuppuration  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  are  all 
circumftances 'which,'  taken  together,  muft  render  this  cafe 
highly  interefting  to  thepathologift. 

Or  Dr.  A.  Douglas’s  Obfervations  on  the  Hemorrhages^ 
occafioned  by  the  Attachment  of  the  Placenta  to  the  Cervix  Utcri^ 
wc  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  ;  and  we  alio 
think  his  inferences  juft  ;  but  we  owe  it  to  former  writers, 
toobferve,  that  little  new  is  advanced  by  the  prefent  writer; 
and  in  particular,  he  who  has  not  been  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  attempting  delivery  by  the  arguments  advanced 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Van  Dolveran’s  Specimen  Obf.  Acad. 
''rill  fcarce  be  perfuaded  to  comply  with  Dr.  Douglas’s  advice* 
When  however  we  confider,  how  few  of  thofe  who  practice 
Ac  obftetric  art,  cxclufive  of  women,  whether  old  or  young, 
•ntcr  into  the  clafs  of  learned  readers,  we  are  willing  to 

^licve  that  the  paper,  which  lies  before  us,  will  have  its 
ufc. 

The  cafe  of  an  ancurifm  of  the  aorta^  related  by  Dr.  Sim- 
JHons,  has  this  peculiaritv,  that  it  did  not  prove  fatal  by  burft- 
but  as  bethinks,  by  compreffing  the  vena  cava.  The 
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remarks  with  which  he  concludes  on  the  diagnojis  of  this  dif. 
cafe,  defervx  to.be  conlidercd. 

The  late  Dr.  Keir,  a  man  not  more  remarkable  for 
a  truly  fcientific  genius,  than  •  for  amiable  manners,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  public,  in  the  next  article,  an  account 
of  a  fatal  vomiting,  apparently  brought  on  by  a  difeafe 
of  the  kidnies.  Several  circumftances  led  Dr.  Keir  and 
others  to  treat  this  as  an  obflruftion  of  the  colon,  by 
indurated  foeces ;  but  dilTeftion  fhewed,  that  the  kidnies 
were  the  only  difeafed  parts.  Hence  Dr.  Keir  is  led  to  con 
elude,  that  thereexiftsa  clofer  and  more  extenlive  fympathy 
between  the  ftomaeh  and  kidnies,  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.  And  that  the  fafts  he  ftated,  may  help  us  to  dif- 
tlnguifli  between  difeafes  of  the  intcftinal  canal,  and  thofe  of  the 
kidnies.  If  ficknefs  and  violent  vomiting  Ihould  occur  without 
pain  or  any  fign  of  inflammation,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  even  if 
conftlpation  (Iwuld  attend,  might  with  more  rcafon  be  fought  form 
the  kidnies  than  in  the  intelVmes  ;  becaufe  the  nature  and  the  ftruc« 
ture  of  the  inteftines  hardly  admit  of  the  fuppofition,  that  a  caufe 
confined  to  them  fhould  occafion  violent  vomiting,  without  affeding 
the  part  where.it  is  feated  in  a  violent  manner  ;  which  it  can  hardly 
do  without  producing  a  painful  contraction,  or  an  inflammiuorv 
Hate  ;  and  1  know  no  inflance  of  an  obftinate  vomiting  produced 
by  a  diforder  of  the  inteftines  without  pain  ;  whereas  we  are  now 
poffelled  of  two  cafes,  where  vomiting  appears  to  have  been  tup- 
ported  with  uncommon  obftinacy,  by  a  difeafe  in  the  kidnies,  with¬ 
out  -any  mark  in  them  either  of  pain  or  inflammation.’’ 

The  fucceeding  paper  treats  of  the  efficacy ,of fpir.  vitnoli 
dtflc.  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith.  The 
following  table,  together  with  a  few  additional  remarks;  will 
put  the  reader  in  polleffion  of  this  ingenious  phyficians 
ideas : — 

Day. I  Cafe  i.  Cafe  2.  Cale  3.  Cafe  4.  Cafe  5. 

1  Pul.  120  Pul.  IOC  Pul.  I2(  Pul..I20Pul.  130 

2  - 108— —  80 -  92 -  78 - *130 

3  - 94 - -  78 -  72 -  80 - 140 

4  -  88 -  66- - - -  75^ - 130 

5  -  86 - 68' - - - 130 


The  fpirit  was  exhibited  in  the  following  form : — 

Spirit,  vit.  dulc.  siij. 

Aon®  —  Jfeij. 

Sacch.  alb.  Jij.  M.  Capt.  fecunda  q.  horS. 
The  prefeription,  as  will  readily  be  conceived,  was  occa- 
fionally  varied.  ^ 
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Of  the  efFefts  produced  by  this  medicine,  befides  that 
which  the  table  exhibits,  fvveating  was  the  only  one  that  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  five  cafes  related  by  Dr.  Smith  to  have  been 
at  all  fenfible.  In  the  fifth  cafe,  indeed,  it  produced  no 
permanent  diaphorclis,  and  did  no  fervice,  which  alfo  hap- 
I  peiied  in  another  cafe,  not  particularly  related.^ 

Thcfe  trials  were  made  feventeen  years  ago  ;  and  we  arc 
affured  that  the  author,  as  well  as  others,  have  experienced 
the  beneficial  effefts  of  this  medicine,  fince  its  firft  exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  are  further  told,  that  in  the  vario.us. forms  of  in¬ 
flammatory  fev^er,  it  would  be  extremely  improper ;  that  in 
the  heftic  and  pulmonic  cafes,  the  advantage  derived  from 
it  is  trifling  or  doubtful ;  tliat  in  the  remittent  and  com¬ 
mon  putrid  fevers,  it  has  been  preferibed  without  advantage, 
but  alfo  without  bad  confequences  ;  that  when  joined  with 
fmall  dofes  of  emetic  tartar,  it  has  been  produftive  of  the 
belt  efFe£ts.. 

“  I  may  llkevvife  with  truth  affirm,”  adds  the  author,  **  that  In 
the  low  ftate  of  putrid  fevers,  (where  cordials  are  wanted)  it  is  one 
of  the  belt  medicines  of  the  kind,  and  I  think  greatly  affifts  the 
bark  in  refiftlng  the  feptic  tendency  of  the  difeafe.  But  the  cafes 
of  all  others,  to  which  it  feems  to  me  the  moft  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  where  I  have  feen  it  produce  the  moft  fudden  and  furprifing 
effects,  are  thofc  fevers  occafioned  by  contagion,  or  what  arc  com-^ 
monlv  called  the  jail  or  hofpital  fevers.  In  thcfe,  as  its  cordial 
powers  arc  more  immediately  necelfary,  fo  they  are  in  general  more 
evident  and  ftriking ;  its  operation  alfo  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  here  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  :  tor  by  promoting  a  perfpiration  or  fweat, 
it  promotes  the  only  method,  in  my  opinion,  by  which  thefe  fevers, 
(unlefs  at  the  very  beginning)  can  polfibly  be  cured.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  efteem  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  a  medicine  of  great 
utility  in  the  cure  of  putrid  fevers  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
loin  thole  arifing  from  contagion  ;  nor  do  I  know,  (excepting  per¬ 
haps  emetic  tartar,  or  fome  fimilar  antimonial)  any  one  medicine  to 
he  preferred  to  it ;  not  even  the  peruvlan  bark  itfelf,  though  fo 
firongly  recommended  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  an  authority  in  phylic 
Jo  which  I  fhall  always  pay  the  higheft  deference  and  refpeft.” 

The  fix  following  papers,  though  the  cafes  related  in  them 
arc  highly  deferving  of  attention,  and  efpecially  Dr.  Keir’s, 
in  which  there  was  a  communication  between  the  oefo- 
phagus,  trachea,  and  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  ulceration  ;  andftill  more,  Mr.  Watfon’s  cafe  of 
afeites,  in  which  the  water  was  drawn  off  by  tapping ; 

are  obliged  to  pafs  over,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Wter  of  more  general  importance,  or  greater  curiofity. 

*  [To  be  continued. 
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Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Arthur  AJkk^ 
Svkes^  D.  D.  By  Tohn  Difney,  D.  D.  F.  A.%.  8vo.  js.  Johnfon. 


^kesy  Z>.  Z>.  By  John  Difney,  D.  D.  F. 
London. 


IT  is  known  that  Dr.  Sykes  was  a  learned  and  ftrenuousde- 
fender  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  of  the  rights  of  prolef- 
tantlfm,  and  of  the  civil  liberties  of  his  country.  His 
eminence  in  thefe  refpefts,  having  attrafted  flrongly  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Dr.  Difney  he  was  induced  to  prepare  the  prefent 
memoirs  for  the  eye  of  the  public. 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  Sykes  there  were  no  furprizing  or  me¬ 
morable  events.  His  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  hisftudies. 
The  work  before  us  is  of  confequence  employed  almoft 
wholly  in  accounts  of  the  controveriies  in'which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  and  of  the  performances  which  he  publifhed.  The 
charaftcriftics  of  Dr.  Sykes  as  a  writer  are  learning,  fpirit, 
and  candour.  He  wrote  from  conviftion,  and  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  urge  boldly  his  fentiments.  His  produftions  were 
numerous ;  and  it  appears  that  they  were  highly  beneficial  to 
the  caufe  of  truth  and  liberty. 

The  diligence  of  Dr.  Difney  in  the  prefent  memoirs,  is 
a  tribute  to  virtue,  literature  and  patriotifm  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  beftow  our  beft  approbation  upon  the  intentions  which 
direfted  him.  He  affords  a  pleafing  relation  of  the  progref 
live  ffudies  of  his  author;  and  he  every  where  difeovers  a 
fincere  folicitude  to  advance  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity  and 
mankind.  To  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  inquire  anxioufly 
into  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  to  enter  into  controverfial 
points  of  theology,  thefe  memoirs  will  afford  a  very  con 
liderablefharc  of  entertainment. 

It  would  be  a  talk  dilproportioned  to  the  purppfes  of  oyr 
journal  to  follow  Dr.  Difney  through  his  deicriptions  of  the 
different  books  and  pamphlets  which  were  compofed  by  Dr 
Sykes  ;  but  it  is  proper  that  we  fubmit  to  our  readers,  the 
charafter  he  has  delineated  of  that  pious  and  eminent  Di 
vine. 

‘  In  private '  life,  Dr.  Sykes  was  of  eafy,  gentle,  and  obligi”? 
manners,  naturally  cheerful  and  good  tempered,  model!  and  unal- 
fuming,  unfoured  by  controverfy,  not  proud  of,  or  confident  in  his 
learning.  He  was  Itriftly  julHn  all  his  concerns  with  others,  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  engagements,  humane  to  the  poor ;  Angularly  exaft  in  all 
his  appointments,  and  punftual  in  his  payments. 

*  Ilis  manner  and  delivery  in  the  pulpit,  were  very  generally  ap¬ 
proved,  and  admired.  His  fermons  were  rather  plain  than  elegant 
but  they  were  always  clear  and  Intelligible,  though  fometimes  argu 
mentative.  He  was  always  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  fubftitute 
when  he  was  nccelTarily  abfent  from  town,  where  he  chiefly  refidw* 
except  during  fome  part  of  every  fummer,  which  he  confiantl) 
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fpent  at  Rayleigh,  and  his  occafioaal  rcridence  at  AVinchefter  and 
Salinjury.  And  hc.nevcr  wanted  the  ready  athftance  of  Tome  of  the 
highcil  order  of  the  clergy.  A  perfon  now  living,  who  himfelf  re- 
<rul'.irly  attended  public  woriliip  in  Kirg-drcct  chapel,  remembers  to. 
have  heard  three  billiops  preach  for  him,  on  three  fucccirux  fun^ 
days. 

‘  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  Dr.  Sykes  applied  himfelf  early  in 
life,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  feriptures  ;  and  he  purfned  it  with  equal  ap¬ 
plication  and  fucc^fs,  to  a  good  old  age.  He  was  alfo  well  verfed  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  early  philofophers ;  and  added 
ro  thefelacquircments,  he  was  happy  in  a  quick  difccrnment,  and  a 
folld  judgment.  In  all  his  various  political  debates,  and  literary  coni- 
troverlics,  he  always  conducted  himfelf  with  temper  and  good  man.- 
nets  towards  his  adverfaries  ;  infomuch,  that  it  will  be  dilhcult  to 
find  one  lingle  inftance,  wherein  he  exxeeded  the  bounds  of  decorum 
and  civility.  Few  men  have  laboured  more  unwxaricdly  to  ferve  the 
beft  iuterefts  of  chriftlanity  and  proteftantifm  ;  for  while  he  defended 
the  truth  and  evidences  of  our  common  faith,  he  difplayed  the  fame 
zeal  for  the  facred  right  of  private  judgment,  without  which  the  re¬ 
vealed  will  of  God  would  ceafe  either  to  lead  us  into  a  rcafonable 
faith,  or  influence  a  rational  conduct.  He  wns  warmly  attached  to 
the  civil  liberties  of  his  country,  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  proteftant  fiicccirion. 

*  In  his  perfon,  our  author  is  faid  to  have  been  rather  low  of 
llatiirc,  and  fomething  inclined  to  corpulency  ;  to  have  been  llight- 
ly  marked  with  the  fmall  jx>x,  and  of  a  ficllr  complexion.  His 
countenance  rs  alfo  faid  to  have  been  a  faithful  mirror  of  his  mind, 
pleafant  and  good  teiTq>ered.  There  is  a  porirait  of  him,  taken 
when  he  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  ago,  painted  by  Wills. 
It  was  given  by  Mrs-  Sykes,  his  widow,  to  Robert  Briftow?  Efq^ 
and  I  am  informed,  it  is  now  in  that  family.  . 

*  What  has  already  been  faid,  in  the  precceding  pages,  fltould 
feem  to  preclude  any  particular  difplay  of  our  authors  abilities  as  a 
fcholar,  and  a  divine ;  his  works  will  fpeak  his  juft  praife.  His 
honeft  love  and  ardent  zeal  for  truth  arc  apparent,  and  have  already 
been  occafionally  noticed,  and  appear  the  leading  features  of  his 
character.  ‘‘  Whatever  my  abilities  are,”  fays  he  to  Mr.  Whifton, 

which  I  freely  acknowledge  to  be  not  great,  yet  be  they  more  or 
kfs,  truth  I  love,  and  truth  I  conftantly  fcarch  after,  and  make 
truth  the  ftudy  of  my  life  ;  and  I  hope  nothing  will  ever  have  in¬ 
fluence  enougn  to  make  me  fwerve  fron)  that.*^  And  elfewhere  he 
writes, — How  well  I  have  fucceded  in  my  dcfign,  the  reader  is 
tiow  to  judge.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  miftaken  the 
Cleaning  of paffages  of  Icripture.  All  that  lean  fay  for  my- 
fclf  is  tills  only  j'that  in  the  explication  of  fo  many,  it  is  wxll  if  I 
have  not.  However,  I  have  fincerely  cndeavourca  to  follow  truth, 
being  very  little  folicitous  where  it  led  me  :  and  if  I  have  failed,  yet, 
|kis  I  am  fure  of,  that  my  intentions  were  good  and  upright.”  And 
Pt*  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his  Revieiv  of  the  controverfy  about  the 
^taning  of  the  demoniacs^  bears  his  teftimony  to  the  amiable  and  lar 
S?nuous  difpofition  of  his  friend  ;  “  If  I  mayguefs,”  fays  he,  “at 
ftic  inquirer’s  temper,  I  believe  he  had,  at  anytime,  rather  cm- 
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*  br.ice  the  truth,  let  who  will  teach  it,  than  continue  in  an  error 
**  with  the  multitude.** 

*  in  confirmation  of  this  excellent  part  of  our  author’s  character, 

I  am  happy  to  be  able '  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  eminently 
learned  and  liberal  minded  Dr.  Jortin,  from  the  information  of  a 
moft  refpcitable  clergyman  in  the  eilabliflied  church,  whofe  fituaiion 
in  this  great  city,  derives  peculiar  honour  and  credit  to  his  noble 
patrons.  In  a  mixed  company,  w  here  Dr.  Jortin  was  prefent,  and 
at  a  time  when  certain  of  Dr.  Sykes’s  publications  were  the  fuhjc^t 
of  converfation,  it  was  obferved  by  fomc  gentleman,  (who  probably 
inherited  his  own  principles  and  opinions  in  the  lame  quiet  undlthirb- 
cd  way,  that  he  had  fucceeded  to  the  paternal  inheritance  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,)  that  in  whatever  debate  Dr.  Sykes  was  engaged  he  was  lure 
to  be  on  the  wrong  fide.  To  this  Dr.  Jortin  replied,  that  “  without 
entering  into  the  particular  queftion  then  before  the  company,  this 
he  was  well  affured  of,  that  Dr.  Sykes  was  deferving  of  much  praile; 
for  even  if  he  was  fo  frequently  in  the  wrong,  as  the  gentleman  had 
obferved,  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  no  man  took  more  pains  to 
be  in  the  right,” — And  this  good  opinion  of  Dr.  Jortin,  feems  to  ] 
have  been  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Birch,  in  July  1753,  writes ; — “  As  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jortin, 
he  is  already  fo  far  in  the  mire,  that  he  cannot  retire  backwards,  j 
“  confequenily  he  mull  go  on  :  I  heartily  vvifli  him  all  fuccefs,  and  j 
“  hope  he  will  at  length  receive,  what  he  ought  to  have  had  many  j 
years  ago,  an  encouragement  fuitablc  to  his  learning,  and  real 
merits.” 

‘  Dr.  Sykes’s  fentiments  refpefting  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift  are  I 
well  known  to  have  agreed  witli  thoie  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  and  one  of  his  j 
tracts  was  exprefsly  written  in  defence  of  his  Scripture  doBrine  of  the  I 
trinity.  In  the  ufe  of  this  word  (trinity)  I  cannot  but  think  that  | 
thefc  learned  men  mifreprefented  thcmfelves  ;  and  while  they  reject¬ 
ed  the  doctrine  which  is  generally  underftood  by  the  word  “  trinity,” 
they  would  have  done  well  to  have  waved  the  frequent  and  indll- 
criminate  ufe  of  the  term.  Dr-  Sykes,  in  one  place,  fpeaks  of  ‘‘  the 
ever  bleffcd  trinity  and  in  another,  he  fays,  the  do<ftrliic  of 
the  trinity,  when  conJidered  as  it  lies  in  the  new  Tc (lament,  is  not 
any  abfolute  mylterlous  notion,  but  only  a  doctrine  holding  torth 
that  which  the  baptifmal  creed  likewife  contains.”  And  again,  “the 
Icripture  doctrine  of  the  trinity  (lands  unfliaken.”'  The  learned  Mr. 
Jackfon  of  Rollington,  alfo  fpeaks  of  being  “  brought  he  trulls  into 
**  the  true  knowledge  of  Jefus  Chrill  his  God  and  Saviour,”  and 
again,  thanks  Dr.  Clarke  “  for  his  very  learned  and  judicious  bookot 
the  feripture  dodtrine  of  the  trinity,”  to  which  he  adds,  “  by 
God’s  grace,  he  ow^ed  the  then  prefent  fettlement  of  his  mind  in 
the  true  faith  of  the  ever  bleffcd  trmity.” 

‘  And  even  fo  lately  as  the  year,  1784,  the  learned  Mr.  Taylor, 
author  of  the  Apology  o  f  Benjamin  Ben  Mordecai^  though  he  repro¬ 
bates  the  phrafe  (trinity,)  citing  at  the  fame  time,  the  difapproba- 
tion  of  Luther  and  Calvin  fo  the  very  name,  continues  the  ufe  ot  it 
under  the  general  idea,  that  “  fo  long  as  that  word  is  underiloodin 
“  a  fenfe  agreeable  to  the  unity  of  Jehovah,  and  the  fundamenrul  | 
f*  principles  of  chriltianity,  it  can  furnifh  no  argument  againll  tbs 
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“  truth  of  that  religion.”  All  this  is  very  plaufible,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  more  cxcufablc,  if  every  man,  or  every  reader  rea- 
foned  accurately,  and  confidercd  things  abftra^tedly  ;  but  fince  this 
js  not  the  cafe,  the  ufc  of  the  word  trinity,”  by  thofe  who  arc 
well  under ilood  not  to  believe  the  full  import  of  it,  in  it’s  common 
fiTnification,  is  tiling  equivocal  language,  and  fuch  as  will  mlilcad 
many  readers.  It  certainly  tends  more  to  edification,  to  ufe  plain 
and  determinate  words  ;  and  to  fpeak  to  the  underfiandings  of  men  in 
language  that  fliall  help,  and  not  confound,  or  millead  their  appre- 
henfions.  ^ 

*  It  is  mod  probable  that  Dr.  Sykes  left  fevcral  mahuferipts  be¬ 
hind  him ;  but  I  have  been  particularly  informed,  by  a  learned 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchelter,  of  fome  valuable 
papers  upon  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
by  way  of  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  Cicero  ;  very  well  done, 
and  fairly  written  ready  for  the  prefs  ;  very  candid  and  equal  to  any 
thing  he  has  written.”  Dr.  Sykes  has  alfo  been  faid  to  have  left 
fome  manufeript  remarks  on  Mr.  Peirce’s  ordination  fermon  Hi» 
own  fermons  are  very  credibly  reported  to  have  been  fold. 

‘  Dr.  Sykes’s  engagement  in  the  feveral  fucceifive  controverfies  of 
his  time,  has  attraacd  the  notice  of  fome  obfervers,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  have  affedted  to  under-rate  his  eminent  worth,  and  no 
lefs  eminent  learning,  and  the  value  of  his  writings.  But  thefe 
perfons  fliouldconlider,  that  in  the  accomodation  and  application  of 
his  learning  and  abilities  to  the  different  demands  and  exigences  of 
the  times,,  he  rendered  a  very  elfential  and  permanent  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  liberty.  For,  notwithftanding  the  difrefpeft 
which  is  occafionally  {hewn  towards  religious  controverfy,  by  little 
and  illiberal  minds,  it  is  to  fuch  controverfies  as  engaged  the  pens  of 
Clarke,  Hoadly,  and  Sykes,  that  we  owe  much  of  what  is  moft 
valuable  and  dear  to  us,  _An  affedted  difparagemcnt  of  the  feveral 
controverfies  which  have  refpedted  religious  liberty,  and  the  improv¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  the  feriptures,  generally  indicates  an  indiflference  to 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  religion  itfelf ;  or  befpeaksa  total  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  bledings  we  derive  and  enjoy  from  free  inquiry  and 
debate,  by  means  of  the  prefs  ;  or  is  the  effedt  of  a  lamentable  prC"* 
judicj  agaiiill  every  defire  and  attempt  to  bring  all  profefling  chrif* 
lians  to  abide  by  the  plain  aild  artlefs  gofpel  of  Chrift.  Or,  when 
fuch  averfion  to  controverfy  is  held  by  well  meaning  and  more  can- 
dnl  minds,  it  is  no  other  than  their  declaring  their  earneft  defire  to 
tftablifh  the  end^  while  at  the  fame  time  they  inconfiftently  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  proteft  againft  the  only  means  which  can  effedf  it. 

^  ‘  The  late  Mr.  Hollis,  who  was  himfelfan  adlive  and  greatly  dif- 
Juigulftied  friend  of  liberty,  bore  his  teftimony,  to  Dr.  Sykes’s  writ- 
by  repeatedly  advertifing  in  the  year  1766,  his  two  tradls 
popery,,  originally  publiftied  in  the  year  1746,  and’ reprinc- 
^  ^763.  And  further,  by  colledtingas  he  fiates  in  his  diary,  “  a 
^  complete  fet  of  the  late  learned  excellent  Dr.  Sykes’s  works,  to 
bind  and  fend  to  Harvard  college,  in  America,  for  honourable. 
J  prefervation  of  his  memory.”  “  A  colledrion,”  add  the  editors  of 
the  Memoirs,  the  more  neceflary,  as  well  as  the  more  valuable,. 
W  fome  of  thp  dodtor’s  tradts  were  become  exceeding  fcarce.*^ 
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This  tcftimony  of  Mr.  Hollis,  and  of  his  biographers,  will  brinj 
more  reputation  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Sykes,  than  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  committee  of  convocation  of  1717,  to  withhold  or 
take  awav,  by  indireft  refleftion  or  threat,  when  they  openly  alfailed 
the  then  oifhop  of  Bangor.’ 

With  regard  to  the  arts  of  compofition,  it  is  obfcrvablc 
that  Dr.  Difney  is  by  no  means  a  matter.  His  manner  is 
cold,  and  his  di^ion  does  not  afpire  to  elegance.  He  expref- 
fes  himfclf,  however,  with  fuffxcient-  clearnefs  and  *  preci- 
lion. 


Art.  VII.  The  Follies  of  a  Day  x  or  the  marriage  of  Figaro^  A 
Comedy,  as  it  is  now  performing  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent- 
Garden,  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais.  By  Thomas 
Holcroft,  Author  of  Duplicity,  a  Comedy.  The  Noble  Pcaiant, 
an  Opera,  &c.  8vo.  is.6d.  Robinfon,  London,  1785. 

TVT  De  Beaumarchais  mutt  have  been  equally  flattered  and 
furprifed  when  he  firtt  heard  that  his  favourite  Figaro 
had  appeared  on  the  Englilh  ttage ;  and  that  he  was  as 
much  carefled  in  London  as  in  Paris.  He  is  in  truth  a  fel¬ 
low  of  much  pleafantry,  capable  of  relaxing  the  mott  rigid 
and  faturnine  mufcles. 

‘The  Follies  of  a  day  is  avowedly  an  imitatiopof  the 
Spanilh  Comedy,  full  of  buflnefs,  buttle,  and  ttage  effett ; 
hence  its  great  fuccefs  when  reprefented,  and  hence  too  per¬ 
haps  wc  may  account  for  its  not  giving  cxaftly  the  fame 
pleafurc  in  the  clofet ;  though  even  there  it  fufficiently  re¬ 
wards  us  for  the  perufal. 

Figaro  and  Sufan,  the  favourite  fervants  of  the  count  and 
countefs  of  Almaviva,  have  a  mutual  afFedtion,  and  arc  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  play,  in  overcoming  the  obttacles  that' 
are  oppofed  to  their  union.  Marcelina,  who  had  been 
Duenna  to  the  countefs,  endeavours  to  avail*  herfelf  of  a 
written  promife  of  marriage,  which,  in  confideration  of  a 
fum  of  money,  had  been  given  to  her  by  Figaro.  *Tbc 
count,  who  has  defigns  upon  Sufan,  and  who  is  to  decide  as 
judge  on  the  validity  of  the  promife,  intimates  plainly  that 
his  decilion  will  be  regulated  by  her  compliance  or  non- 
compUance.  The  lovers,  by  a  variety  of  contrivances,  try 
to  bring  him  to  decide  againft  the  Duenna,  and  at  latt  think 
they  have  fucceeded  by  Sufan’s  pretending  to  confent  to  an 
aflignation.  But  unfortunately,  while  they  are  rejoicing  over 
the  fuccefs  of  their  fehemes,  they  are  overheard  by  the  Count, 
who  enraged  at  being  duped,  gives  judgment  againft  Figaro. 

While  he  is  abandoning  himfclf  to  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his 
caufe^  he  is  uncxpcftcdly  difeovered  to  be  the  fon  of  Maycc- 
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lina,  by  Dr.  Bartholo.  The  old  Dr.  is  perfuaded  to  marry 
the  Duenna  ;  while  .Figaro  and  Sufan  ^rc  rejoiced  at  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  great  obftacle  to  their  union.  The  Countefs 
then,  to  reclaim  the  Count  by  expoling  his  infidelity,  per- 
ftiades  Sufan  to  write  a  billet,  promifing  to  meet  him  that 
evening  in  the  pavilion  in  the  garden.  Figaro  having  dif- 
covered  that  his  bride  had  made  ’  an  aflignation  with  the 
Count,  torments  himfelf  with  a  thonfand  jealous  apprehen- 
fions,  and  carries  Dr.  Bartholo,  the  judge,  Baiil,  and  An¬ 
tonio,  to  be  witnefles  of  the  infamy  of  his  fpoufe.  The 
Countefs  and  Sufan  haying  exchanged  drefles,  the  Count 
makes  love  to  his  own  wife  taking  her  for  Sufan;  and  Figaro, 
inhis  paroxyfm  of  jealoufy,wifhing  to  retaliate  on  his  mafter, 
finds  he  is  endeavouring  to  debauch  his  own  bride.  After 
much  comic  embarraflinent  and  confufion,  every  thing  is  at 
laftclearcd  up,  mutual  explanations  and  forgivenefs  take  place, 
and  the  Count  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  rightly 
“  ferved.’’ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  work,  which  in  general  is  filled 
up  with  fpirit  and  judgment.  The  charadters  are  well  fup-. 
ported;  and  Figaro,  Sufan,  and  their  aflbeiates  difentanglc 
thcmfelves  from  the  embarraffments  to  which  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  by  their  plots  with  much  dexterity.  But  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  ftile  and  manner  will  be  formed  from  aa 
extraft  than  from  any  detail  that  we  could  give.  Figaro,  in 
the  fecond  aft,  that  he  might  divert  the  Count  from  his 
purfuit  after  Sufan  by  rendering  him  jealous  of  his  wife, 
fends  him  an  anonymous  letter,  informing  him,  “  that  a 
“  gallant,  meaning  to  profit  by  his  negleft  andabfence,  is  at 
‘‘  prefent  with  the  Countefs.”  At  the  fame  time,  to  make 
him  confent  to  his  marriage,  he  perfuades  Sufan  to  promife 
the  Count  a  meeting  in  the  garden,  where  a  page  in  her  drefs 
was  to  be  her  reprefentative.  This  rogue  of  a  page  is  in  love 
with  all  the  women  about  the  caftle,  from  the  Countefs  her- 
fclf  to  tlic  old  Duenna  Marcelina  ;  and  the  Count  had  takeji 
fuch  umbrage  at  his  particular  attentions  to  the  females,  that 
he  had  difmiflcd  him  with  a  commiffion  and  fuppofed  him 
then  with  his  regiment.  The  Page  is  introduced  into  the 
apartments  of  the  Countefs  to  be  dreffed ;  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  Count  arrives  flung  with  jealoufy  by  Figaro’s  let¬ 
ter,  and  has  all  his  fufpicions  confirmed  by  hearing  his  wife 
fpcaking  to  fome  body  in  her  chamber,  and  finding  the  door 
locked.  He  is  admitted  after  the  Page  had  locked  himfelf 
mto  thedreffing-room.  The  jealous  paffion  of  the  Count, 
the  various  emotions  of  the  Countefs  have  the  force  and 
colouring  of  nature,  and  all  the  little  circumftances  which 
Kc  introduced,  and  which  give  intereft  to  the  feene,  difeover 
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much  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  The  Countcfs 
thinking  that  her  lord  could  not  be  jealous  of  the  Page,  con- 
felTes  that  he  is  locked  up  in  her  drelTing-room;  this,  from 
former  fufpicions,  raifes  her  hulband’s  fury  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  In  the  mean  while  the  Page  leaping  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  efcapes  unfeen  ;  and  Sufan,  with  infinite  dexterity,  per- 
fuades  her  mailer,  that  Ihe  alone  was  the  objedt  of  his  jea- 
loufy,  and  that  the  apparent  terror  of  her  lady  was  aflumed  to 
piiniih  him  for  his  unjuft  fufpicions.  Confounded  and  hu¬ 
miliated,  he  alks  pardon,  and  obtains  it  with  feeming  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  thefe  circumtlances  the  following  feene  is  intro 
duced. 

Enter  ANTONIO,  the  Gardiner^  n.\)ith  a  broken  Flower-pot  under 

his  arm  half  drunk* 

*  Antonio p  My  Lord — My  good  Lord— ‘If  fo  be  as  your  Lord- 
ihip  will  not  have  the  goodnefs  to  have  thefe  windows  nailed  up,  I 
fhall  never  have  a  nofegay  fit  to  give  to  my  lady — They  break  all 
my  pots,  and  fpbil  myfiowers;  for  they  not  only  throw  other  rub- 
bilh  out  of  the  windows,  as  they  ufed  to  do,  but  they  have  juft  now 
tolled  out  a  man. 

*  Corent*  A  man !— Counts  furpiclons  all  revive.) 

^Antonio*  In  white  ftockings!  (Counters  and  ^uf an  dif cover  their 

fears^  and  make  Jtgns  to  Figaro  to  ajjijl  them  if  pojfihle.) 

^  Count*  Where  is  the  man  ?  {Eagerly.) 

^Antonio*  That's  what  I  want  to  know,  my  lord  !•— I  wilh  I  could 
find  him, — I  am  yourlordlhip’s  gardener  ;  and.  tho'  I  fay  it,  abet¬ 
ter  gardener  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Spain  but  if  chambermaids 
arc  permitted  to  tofs  men  out  of  the  windoyv  to  fave  their  own  repu¬ 
tation,  what  is  to  become  of  mine  It  will  wither  all  my  flowers 
to  be  furc. 

*  Figaro*  Oh  fie  !  What  fotting  fo  foon  in  a  morning  ? 

*  Antonio*  Why,  can  one  begin  one's  day's  work  too  early  ? 

^  Count*  Your  day’s  work,  Sir?  *  - 

^Antonio*  Yourlordflup  knows  my  niece,  there  Ihe  flands,  is  to 
be  married  to  day  ;  and  1  am  furc  flie  would  never  forgive  me  if - - 

‘  Count*  If  you  were  not  to  get  drunk  an  hour  fooner  than  ufual— 
But  on^with  your  ftory.  Sir— What  of  the  man  ? — What  followed  ? 

*  Antonio*  I  followed  him  myfclf,  my  lord,  .as  fall  as  I  cduld ; 
but,  fomehow,  I  unluckly  happened  to  make  a  falfe  ftep,  and  came 
with  fuch  a  confounded  whirl  againft  the  garden-gate-r-that  1 — I 
quite  forTTfforgot  ray  errand. 

-  *  Countp  And  (liould  you  know  this  man  again  ? 

'  5  Antonio*  To  be  furc  I  fliould,  my  lord? — If  I  had  feen  him, 
that  is. 

‘  Count*  Either  fpcak  inore  clearly,  rafeal,  or  I’ll  fend  you  pack- 


*  Antonio.  Send  me  packing,  my  lord  ? — Oh,  no  !  If  your  lord- 
Ihip  has  not  enough— enough  {Points  to  his  forehead)  to  know  whta 
you  have  a  good  gardener,  I  warrant  I  know  when  I  have  a  good 

place. 
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‘  Figaro.  There  is  no  occafion,  my  lord,  for  all  this  myftcry  !  It 
was  I. who  jumped  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden. 

‘  ‘  Count.  You  ? 

‘  Figaro.  My  own  fclf,  my  lord. 

<  Count.  Jump  out  of  a  one  pair  of  flairs  window  and  run  the 
rifle  of  breaking  your  neck  ? 

‘  Figaro.  The  ground  was  foft,  my  lord. 

*  Antonio.  And  his  neck  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken. 

*  Figaro.  To  be  fure  I  hurt  my  right  leg,  a  little,  in  the  fall ;  juft 

here  at  the  ancle— I  teel  it  ftill.  {Rubbing  his  ancle.) 

‘  Count.  But  what  reafon  had  you  tojumpoutof  the  window  ? 

‘  Figaro.  You  had  received  my  letter,  my  lord,  fince  1  muft  own 
it,  and  was  come,  fomewhat  fooner  than  I  expected,  in  a  dreadful 
palfion,  in  fearch  of  a  man. — 

‘  Antonio.  If  it  w^as  you,  you  have  grown  plaguy  faft  within  this 
half  hour,  to  my  thinking.  The  man  that  I  faw  dia  not  feem  fo  tall 
by  the  head  andflioulders.  , 

‘  Figaro.  Pfliaw !  Docs  not  one  double  one’s  felf  up  when  one 
takes  a  leap  ? 

‘  Antonio.  It  feem’d  a  great  deal  more  like  the  Page. 

,  ‘  Count.  The  Page  ! 

‘  Figaro.  Oh  yes,  to  be  fure,  the  Page  has  gallop’d  back  from 
Seville,  horfe  and  all,  to  leap  out  of  the  wdndow  I 

‘  Antonio.  No,  no,  my  lord !  I  fawnofuch  thing!  I’ll  take  my 
oath  I  faw  no  horfe  leap  out  of  the  window  ! 

‘  Figaro.  Come,  come,  let  us  prepare  for  our  fports, 

*  Antonio.  Well,  fince  it  was  you,  *as  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I 

ought  to  return  you  this  paper  which  drop’d  out  of  your  pocket  as 
YOU  fell.  '  ,  • 

‘  Count.  (Snatches  the  paper.  The  Countefs^  Figaro^  andSufan  ara 
ullfurprifed  and  ernbarraffed.  Figaro  Awakes  himfelj\  and  endeavours 
to  recover  his  fortitude.)  Ay,  lince  is  was  you,  you  doubtlefs  can 
tell  what  this  paper  contains  {claps  the  paper  behind  his  back  as  he 
faces  Figaro)  and  how  it  happened  to  come  in  your  pocket  ? 

‘  Figaro.  Oh,  my  lord,  1  have  fuch  quantities  of  papers  (fearches 
his  poi^ets^  pulls  out  a  great,  many)  it  is  not  this  !— Hem  !— This 

is  a  double  love-letter  from  Marcelina,  in  feven  pages— Hem  !— « 
Hem !— It  would  do  a  man’s  heart  good  to  read  it — Hem !— And  this 
is  a  petition  from  the  poor  Poacher  in  prifon.  I  never  prefented  it 
to  your  lordfliip,  becaufe  I  know  you  have  affairs  much  more  feri- 
ouson  your  hands,  than  the  complaints  of  fuch  half-ftarvcd  rafcals 
—Ah  ! — Hem  ! — this — this — no,  this  is  an  inventory  of  your  lord- 
flfip’s  fword  knots,  ruffs,  ruffles,  and  rofes — muft  take  care  of  this— 
{Endeavours  to  gain  time^  and  keeps  glancing  and  hemming  to  Sufan 
the  Countefs^  to  look  at  the  paper  and  give  him  a  hint.) 

*  Count.  It  is  neither  this,  nor  this, .  nor  that,  nor  t’other,  that 
you  have  in  your  band. 

•  ^  Count efs.  Tis  the  commlllion.  (Afide  to  Sufan.) 

‘  Sufan.  The  Page’s  commiflion.  (-^de  to  Figaro) 

*  Count.  Well,  Sir ! — So  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter  ? 

‘  Antonio.  {Reels  round  to  Figaro)  My  lord  fays  you— know  no- 
?J^g  of  the  matter. 

*  *  Figaro.  Keep  off,  and  don’t  come  to  whifpcr  Tme.  {pretending 
recollcfl  himfelf^  Oh  Lord !  Lord  !  What  a  ftupid  fool  I  am !— I 

declare 
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declare  it  is  the  commiirion  of  that  poor  youth,  Hannibal— which  I 
like  a  blockhead,  forgot  to  return  him— He  will  be  quite  unhappy 
about  it,  poor  boy. 

*  Count. .  And  how  came  you  by  it  ? 

*  Figaro.  By  it,  my  lord  ? 

*  Count.  Why  did  he  give  it  you  ? 

*  Figaro.  To— to— to— • 

*  Count.  To  what  ? 

‘  Figaro.  To  get— 

‘  Count.  To  get  what  ?  It  wants  nothing  ! 

*  Countefs.  ( to  Sufan)  It  wants  the  feal. 

*  Sufan.  (to  Figaro)  It  wants  the  fcal. 

*  Figaro.  Oh,  my  lord,  what  it  wants  to  be  furc'Is  a  mere  trifls. 

*  Count.  What  tnfle  ? 

*  Figaro.  You  know,  my  lord,  it’s  cuftomary  to— 

*  Count.  To  what  ? 

*  Figaro.  To  affix  your  lordfiiip’s  fcal. 

*  Count.  (Looks  at  the  commijjion^  finds  the  feal  is  vSanting^  and 
exclaims  *vjith  *vexation  and difappolntment)  The  devil  and  his  imps  I 
—It  is  written,  Count,  thou  (halt  be  a  dupe  !’ 

This  feene,  with  the  account  of  the  proceeding  ones  with 
which  we  introduced  it,  will,  we  think  give  the  reader  no 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  performance.  We  have  alrcadv  faid, 
that  it  is  profefledly  an  imitation  of  the  Spanifh  ftile  of  co¬ 
medy;  and  in  that  line  it  undoubtedly  polTefles  conliderablc 
merit.  The  plot  is  perhaps  too  intricate  in  foine  places;  in 
laft  aft  particularly  we  are  not  fure  that  the  effeft  is  not 
IcfleJ^ed  by  over  fatiguing  the  attention.  Judge  Guzman  is 
too  fer>'’ilc  a  copy  of  the  fluttering  lawyer  in  the  Confeious 
Lovers.  The  foliloquics  of  Figaro  are  too  long,  efpecially 
his  monologv^c  in  the  filth  aft.  We  befides  think  the  I'ubjeft 
not  accommodi^ted  to  the  fituation.  That  Figaro,  tortured 
with  jealoufy,  hu"  tnind  filled  with  the  fuppofed  infidelity  of 
Sufan,  and  he  himltJf  watching  with  the  utmoft  agitation  to 
deteft  her  criminality,  fliould  give  us  a  long  hiftory  of  his 
life,  which  fills  three  pages,  is  furely  contrary  to  probabilitv. 
Thefe  imperfeftions  however  do  not  detraft  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  ;  and  wc  arc  happy  that  the  public  has  given 
Mr.  Holcroft  fubftantial  marks  of  its  approbation. 


Art.  IX.  The  Hiflory  and  Praftlce  of  Aerofiation,  by  Tiberius 
Cavallo,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  9s.  in  boards.  Dilly. 

public  are  certainly  obliged  to  this  philofopher  for 
his  prefent  publication.  .  No  one  in  this  country  had  yet 
written  fcientifically  upon  this  new  and  philofophic  art. 
Mr.  Cavallo’s  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  nrft  giv« 
the  hiftory,  the  fccond,  the  praftice  of  aeroftation.  In  the 
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former  part,  the  writer  proves  the  modern  date  of  the  dif- 
covery.  "rherc  are  two  methods  of  preparing  a  balloon,  fo 
IS  to  make  it  afeend  in  the  atmofpher^,  the  one  is  by  filling 
it  with  heated  or  rarefied  air,  the  other  by  filling  it  with  in- 
nammablc  air.  The  former  of  thefe  methods  was  firft  put  in 
praflice  by  Aleflrs.  Montgolfier,  to  whom  the  idea  was  fug- 
cefted  as  early  as  the  year  1782,  upon  the  fimple  principle  of 
the  afeenfion  of  fmoke,  and  the  floating  of  the  clouds  in  the 
atmofpherc.  The  other  mode  with  inflammable  air  depend¬ 
ed  upon  more  complex  principles,  and  particularly  upon 
knowing  the  properties  and  the  weight  of  this  air,  circum- 
iances  which  we  owe  to  the  late  inquiries  of  modern  philo- 
lophers,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Henry  Cavendifh,  whofe 
paper  upon  this  fubjeft  was  publilhed  in  the  philofophical 
iranfaftions  for  the  year  1766. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Black’s,  to  Dr.  Lind,  dated 
the  13th  of  November,  1784,  that  it  had  occurred  to  the 
former  of  thefe  gentlemen,  as  an  obvious  confequence  of  Mr. 
Cavendifh’s  difeovery,  that  if  a  fufficiently  thin  and  light 
Madder,  w^as  filled  with  inflammable  air,  the  bladder  and?air 
ia  it,  would  necelfarily  form  a  mafs  lighter  than  the  fame 
bulk  of  atmofpheric  air,  and  would  rife  in  it.  'This  was 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Black  in  his  lefturcs  in  the  year  1768,  but 
be  never  had  tried  the  experiment. 

The  firll  perfon  who  really  did  try  it,  appears  to  have  been 
ourauthor,  who  in  the  year  1782,  tilled  leap  balls  with  in- 
iammablc  air,  which  immediately  afeended  by  themfelvcs 
rapidly  in  the  atmofpherc.  Mr.  tavallo’s  account  of  thefe 
experiments,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
ilicaoth  of  June,  1782,  but  here  from  the  failure  of  other 
^Xjperiments  on  the  matter,  together  \yith  the  expcnces  and 
Ws  of  time,  the  author  deferred  the  profecution  of  them.. 

It  feems  that  after  Mr  .Montgolfier’s,  difeovery,  the  real 
fnnciple  upon- which  the  effeft  of  the  aerollatic  machine  dc 
Jnded,  was  ftill  unknown  ;  for  Mr.  Montgolfier  attributed 
not  to  the  rarefaftion  of  the  air,  which  is  the  true  caufe, 
it  to  a  certain  gas  fpecifically  lighter  by  one  half  than  com¬ 
mon  air — This  circumftance  not  agreeing  with  the  proper- 
of  inflammable  air,  which  was  knowni  to  be  eight  or 
times  lighter  than  com.aon  air,  it  was  thought  that  Mr. 
piontgolfier  had  difeovered  a  new  fpecies  of  gasy  which  was 
^ordingly  called  by  his  name.  Tnis  created  a  kind  of  con- 
on,  inafmuch  as  in  the  accounts,  the  balloons  filled  with 
ified  air,  and  thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air,  were 
lually  faid  to  be  filled  with  gasy  a  term  which  properly  be- 
only  to  the  latter  fort  of  balloons.  However,  if  a 
ioon  filled  with  Mr.  Montgolfier’s  gas,  as  it  was  called, 
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afeended  into  the  atmofphere,  the  French  philofophers  juft- 
ly  concluded,  that  one  tilled  with  inflammableair,  which  was 
fo  much  lighter,  muft  neceflarily  produce  a  more  powerful 
efie£f.  After  many  difficulties,  fuch  a  balloon  was  accord¬ 
ingly  conftrufted  at  Paris  by  Meflrs.  Roberts,  under  the 
fuperintendance  oF  Mr.  Charles,  profeffor  of  experimental 
philofophy.  This  balloon,  the  firft  of  the  kind,  was 
launched  on  the  27ft  of  Auguft,  1783. 

-  We  luLve  thought  proper  to  follow  our  author,  thus  far, 
becaufc  we  afeertain  the  dates  of  thefe  dilcoveries — Mr. 
Gavallo  then  continues  his  hiftory,  with  an  account  of  all 
the  voyages  that  have  hitherto  been,  fucceflively  undertaken 
in  differ-ent  parts;  either  with  rarefied  air,  or  inflammable 
air  balloons,  of., the  fuccefs  that  has  attended  them,  and  of 
all  tlie  circumftances  w^orthy  of  remark  that  have  occurred  in 
them.  '  ^ 

.  The  fccond  and  philpfophicalpart  of  Mr.  Cavallo’s  work, 
on  the  praftice  of  acroftation,  is  as  the  former,  divided  into 
chapters — The  firft  of  thefe  explains  in  a  clear  manner  the 
general  principles  of  the  art — The  fecond  treats  of  inflani- 
n^ble  air,  and  of  the  feveral  combinations  and  procefles  by 
which  it  may  be  produced,  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  bah 
lopns — Iron,  tin,  and  zinc,  either  with  the  vitriolic  or  the 
marine  acid  diluted,  yield  plenty' of  this  air;  but  tin  and  the 
marineacid  being  dearer  than  the  other  fubftances,  iron  and 
zinc,,  with. the  vitriolic  acid  diluted,  have  been  the  materials 
moftly  ufed.  A  computation  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  collefted  from  thefe  feveral  fubftances,  of  wiiicli 
iron  yields  more  than  zinc. 

.  Innammable  air  ,may  likewife  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  from  the  aft  ion  of  fire  on  various  fubftances,  and  al¬ 
though  tliis  be  not  fo  light,  as  that  wfliich  is  acquired  by  the 
efFervefcence  of  acids  vvith  metallic  bodies,  yet  Mr.  Cavallo 
thinks  it  may  fuperceed  the  ufe  of  them  in  the  conftruftion 
of  balloons  on  account  of  the  comparative  cheapnefs  of  the 
procefs.  Pitcoal  is  the  fubftance  recommended  by  Mr.  Cavallo, 
as!  furnifhing  the  greateft  quantity  at  the  cheapeft  rate — But 
thefe  modes  are  all  likely  to  give  way  to  the  method  of  ob-  j 
taining  inflammable  air  lately  dilcovered  by  Mr.  Lavoifler,  1 
and  examined  by  Dr.  Prieftly,  when  the  operation  is  reduc¬ 
ed  to  a  greater  certainty.  This  method  confifts  in  filling  | 
irpn  or  copper  tubes  with  iron  turnings,  making  part  of  j 
them. red  hot,  and  tlien  fending  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  | 
through  tliem.  Iron  is  faid  to  yield  one  half  more  of  in-  | 
flammable  air  by  this  procefs  than  by  the  aftion  of  the  vitrio-  ! 
lie  acid.  ! 
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I  In  the  ^ird  chapter,  Mr.  Cavallo  fpeaks  of  the  figure  and 
capacity  of  aerollatic  machines,  of  the  materials  proper  for 
I  the  conllrufting,  and  of  the  mode  of  preparing  thofc  ma¬ 
terials.  The  author  liere  gives  plain  arithmetical  calcula« 
tions  for  determining  the  powers  of  a  balloon  in  proportion 
toils  fize,  and  the  number  of  yards  of  filk  of  linen  neceflary 
to  conftrufk  one  of  a  given  diameter.  He  deferibes  the  diN 
fercnce  to.be  obferved  in  conftruding  the  balloon  with  rare¬ 
fied  airland  that  with  iafiammable  air ;  and  the  apparatus  ne^ 
cclTary  to  be  fixt  to  them  for  the  purpofe  of  alcenfion,  to- 
gctlier  with  the  inode  of  faftenihg  that  apparatus. 

Mr.  Cavallo  then  takes  notice  of  the  various  means  ufed 
or  propofed.  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing,  or  .lowering  tlicfc 
machines,  and  likewife  for  direfting  tiiem.  For  the  laft 
purpofe,  oars  and  wings  h^ve  been  the  only  modes  hitherto 
ufed  with  any  apparwt  degree  of  fuccef$,  and  thefe  our  au¬ 
thor  thinks  may  *  be 'capable  of  confidcrable  improvement, 
though  perhaps  never  fo  as  to  produce  any  great  effedl, 
cfpccially  vrhen  the  machine  travels  at  a  great  rate. , 

In  the  fifth  chapter  the  manner  of  filling  large  balloons  is 
exemplified,  and  the  feveral  things  wanting  or  ufeful  in  an 
aerial  voyage,  are  enumerated. 

The  fixth  chapter,  on  the  experiments  and  obfervations 
proper  to  be  made  in  the  courfe  of  an  aerial  voyage,  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  explains,  the  mode  of  determining  the 
height  of  the  balloon  by  the  barometer,  compared  with  the 
thermometer;  and  likewife  the  geometrical  method,  of  fet¬ 
tling  tills  altitude,  which  is  done  by  tlie  aerial  traveller  him- 
fclf,  obferving  by  means  of  a  fextant  or  quadrant  the  angle 
which  the  horizon  fubtends. 

The  laft  chapter  enumerates  the  ufes  to  which  aeroftation 
may  be  applied.  The  work  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  it,  thiough^the  author  profefles^nly  to  mention  the 
mbft  obvious  ufes,  which  muft  of  courfe  contain  nothing 
new. 

Such  are  the  general  contents  of  Mr.  Cavallo’s  work,  the 
firft  part  of  which  furnilhes  us  with  entertainment,  and  with 
that  fort  of  information,  which  we  could  not  wifh  to  fee 
more  agreeably  collected  together  ;  the  latter  part  contains 
nfcful  iiiftruclions,  very  fit  for  the  perufal  and  attention  of 
thofe  who  are  defirous  of  purfuing  or  undertaking  this  new 
iad  fingularjncthod  of  travelling. 

O  . 
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Art.  X.  ItffihuthHs  c/'Metiurhe.^  Parti.  Phyfiologv.  For  the 
uf'e  of  StXidents  in  the  Univcrfity  of  Kdinburgh.  By  Wlllhun 
Cullen,  M.  D.  &i;#  3d  Edirion  corredlcd.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 
Elliot,  Edinburgh.  Cadclh,  i London. 

IN  this  edition  there  is  nothing  new,  except  ai  few  verbal 
alterations.  The  author  feemS  to  Wntin  the  advertife- 
incnt  at  a  more  complete  piibljcatidn  at  fomc‘ future  period, 
which  we  fincerefy  wilh  him  Icifurc  and  health  to  accomplilh. 
But  though  the  author  did  notchoofe  to  add  any  recommen¬ 
dation  of  novelty  to  his  work,  the  publifher  forefeeing  in  his 
prudence,  that'^fonricthing  of  this ‘kind  would  be  neccifary, 
has  contrived,  by  communicating  to  the  feveral  paragraphs  a 
mutual  repulfioii;  to  dilate  a  lamo.  into  an  oVo.  and  by 
Confcqucnice  to  enlarge  the  price  in  proportion.  'This  ait’ 
lias  been  advancing  towards  pcrfcftionu  with  hally  ftrides  of 
late  years;  but  it  has  notwithftanding  happened  in  nioft 
cafes,  that  the  editions  have  diminiflied  in  bulk  and  price,  as 
they  have  incrcafcd  in  number,  unlefs'  fome  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition  has  been  made  to  the  republilhed  work.  We  muft 
therefore  cohfider  the  prcfeiit  attempt  as  one  of  the  greateft 
modern  improvements  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  it. will  engage 
the  notice  and  approbation  of  thofe  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  fome  author  has  juft  publilhed  a  new  editioii  of  his 
excel  lent  aiid  ufeful  work,  the  Synopfis  Nolblogice  Metho¬ 
dical.  The  additions«to  the  firft  volume  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Ma<'bnde’s  Introduftion.  In  the  'fecond  volume  which 
contains  the  authors  own  arrangement  and  difinitions  there 
arc  a  few,  but  very  few  alterations. 

Dr  .  Cullen  is  alfo  employed  about  a  workftill  perhaps 
more  intereftiiig,  a  correfl:  edition  of  his'Materia  Medica. 
However  inrperfeft  the  furreptitioUs  copy  was,  and  though 
the  fenfe  of  the  author  was  in  many  parts  mifreprefented,  it 
was  yet' fought  with  great*  avidity  by  the  medical  ftudent; 
nor  can  any  publication  he  more  acceptable  than  a  peifeft 
edition,  which  we  hope  will  foonr  appear. 

»  ,  . 

Art.  XI.  y.  Brunorils^  M.  7).  De  Medicina  Fraleflorh 
’  .  FAewmta  Medictna*  Editio  altera.  Edinhurgi. 

Eicn'rcnfs  of  Med'ctne^  By  J.  Brown,  M.  D.  8vo.  2  Vols,  8s. 
boards.  Printed  for  the  Author. 

I  N  what  rcfpe<fts  this  differs  from  the  former  edition  ut 
^  cannot  pretend  to  fay.  The  brevity  and  improper  ftylcul 
that  edition  foon  obliged  us  to  defift  from  the  perufal ; 
have  heard  that  there  is  Icfs  affeflation  and  obfeurity  in  the 
laiiguagc  of  the  picient.  '  Whether  It  contains  any  further 

lights 
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lights,  we  cannot  therefore  determine.  I'hat  the  reader, 
who  has  not  yet  heard  of  this  new  doctrine,  may  form  Ibmc 
idea  of’ what  he  is  to  expett,  we  ftiall  tranllate  the  authoi’s 
own  fummarv  of  it.  After  having  obfeived  that  cataiTh 
does  not,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  derive  its  origin  from 
cold;  but  from  heat  and  other  llimulants,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  cured  by  cold  and  other  debilitating  means,  he  fubjoins, 
“  1  have  dividcd  all  common  difeafes  into  two  forms,  the 
phlogilHc  or  llhenic,  and  the  allhenic  or  antiphlogillic,  of 
which  the  former  confifts  in  too  great  excitement,  the  latter 
'in  too  little,  the  oiieis  removed  by  debilitating,  the  other  by 
.ftiniulating  means,  &c.’*  He  concludes  his  preface  l^aiking, 
.whether  a  conjeftural,  inconliftent,  and  in  moft  otits  parts 
falfc  art,  is  at  laft  reduced  to  a  certain  fcidice,  which  may 
be  called  ‘thcfcience  of  life  ?  This  weighty  quellion  we  ihall 
leave  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  confider  it. 

•  ‘i  ^ 

Akt.XIL  ‘Reflexions  on  the  prefent  Matters  in  D  if pute  between  Great 
Rritain.and  Ireland \  and^  on -the  Means  ,of  converting  thefc  Ar- 
tides  'into''  mutual  Benefit  for  both  Kingdoms.  By  Jofiah  Tucker, 
D,  D.  Dean  of  Gioucefter.  8vo.  is,  Cadell.  ‘  London. 

1.  ’ 

U  FO  N  the  principle  of  the  Independency  of  Ireland, 
‘Dr.  Tucker  argues  its  title  to  a  tree  trade  to  every  fo¬ 
reign  country  ;  and  he  is  ftreiiuous  to^lhow,  that  the  free 
exercife  of  trade  by  the  trifh,  would  neceffarily' be  attended 
\vith  advantages  highly  beneficial  to  England.^  In  the  view  of 
theextenfion  of  the  Irifh  trade  to  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope,  he  contends^  that  the  Englilh,  emancipating 
themfelves  from  a  pernicious  monoply,  would  be  zealous  to  fit 
oat  (hips  from  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  trade  to  the  Eaft  under  the 
fanftion  of  the  Irifh  flag.  *  Now,  in  confequence  of  the  impor¬ 
tation  ofthe  produce  of  the  Eallto  Ireland^  he  conceives  that  the 
manufeftures  of  England  would  ‘advance  in  profperity.*  For 
it  would  follow,  that  the  raw  lilk,  the  cotton,  the  wool,  and 
the  other  articles  neceflary  in'  inanv  different  branches  of  la¬ 
bour  would  fall  in  their  value;  as  the  Eaft-lndia  Com¬ 
pany  could  no  longer  affix  what  price  it  pleafed  upon  its 
imports. 

Similar .  advantages  upon  this  wav  of  reafoning  would 
dib,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  derived  to  England 
from  the  extenfion  of  the  Irifh  trade  to  Egypt,  the  Archipe- 
j^go,  and  the  Levant.  Proceeding  in  his  fubjedt,  he  lays 
*t  down ’as  another  advantage  of  opening  an  unrellrained 
I  ^radc  to  Ireland,  that  it  would  operate  a  free  importatiou 
fugars,  and  of  other  products  of  the  warmer  climates 
from  ihe  cheapefl  marViet ;  and  that,  by  tliat  means,  a  foun- 
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datlon  would  be  laid  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  tlie  prcfciit 
inhuman  flave-trade. 

'  The  creation  of -a  free  navigation  is  an  additional  advan¬ 
tage  which  our  author  deduces  from  the  full  exteniion  of 
the  Irifh  trade ;  ,and  here,  he  endeavours  to  combat  the  clogs 
aiid  re{lri£lions  which  are  required  by  the  famous  Navigation 
AA.  And  laftly  hq  regards  it  as  a  lource  of  emolument  to 
arife  out  of  the  n^edom  of  the  Irifh  trade,  that  tliere  would 
prevail,  >  for.  the  beneiit  of  both  kingdoms,  an  unrehrided 
exportation  and  importation  of  grain. 

Upon  tliefe  different  topics  Dr.  Tucker  exprefles  liimfelf 
with  much  ingenuity,  and  on  his  part  witli  entire  deciiion. 
His  performance,  accordingly,  may  ,be  ufeful ;  and  it  will 
doubtlefs  have  the  effect  to  carry  me  attention  of  merchants 
and  politicians"  to  the  minute  examination  of  matters  which 
are  of  the  higlieft  importance.  But  it'  is  certainly  obvious, 
that  our  author,  notwrthhanding  his  abilities,  has  negledled 
to  enter  into  any  invelligation  of  that  multiplicity  of  circum- 
ilances,  and  that  variety  of  views  which  are  aofolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  full  difeuihon  of  the  fubjed  he  has  under- 
-taken.  His  pamphlet  contains  only  hints,  which,  however 
plaufible  they  may  appear,  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  in¬ 
controvertible.  His  zeal,  however,  as  a  good  citizen  de- 
ierves  applaufe  *,  for  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  he  adls 
under  the  influence  of  public  virtue  and  patriotifin. 

In  an  Appendix  to  his  Refleiftions,  our  author,  having 
regretted  that  academical  lludies,  have,  in  general,  fo  flight 
a  tendency  to  inilruA  the  riling  generation  in  the  civil,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  conunercial  iiiterefts  of  their  own  country,  pro- 
pofes  that  fubje£ts  of  this  kind,  under  the  allurement  of 
premiums,  fhould  be  offered  to  tlie  graduate  ftudents  of  the 
univetiities  of  England  and  Scotland.  >  .'rhis  fcheme,  though  it 
is  patriotic,  he  pfopofes  with  a  diffidence  that  is  not  natural 
.  to  him  :  and,  indeed,  to  us  it  appears  to  be  highly  viiionary. 
It  would,  furely,  redound  more  to  the  interells  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  if  foundations  fhould  be  made  for  able'  teachers  to  pre¬ 
lect  on  thefe  topics  in  our  univeriities. 

As  a  fpccimcn  of  the  manner  and  way  of  thinking  of  our 
author,  we  fhall  fubmit  to  our  readers  what  he  has  advanced 
concerning  the  A&  of  Navigation. 

‘  The  precife  idea  of  a  monopoly  is  this,  that  it  is  a  privilege,  of 
— txclulive  charter  granted  to  ferve  a /««.’,  at  the  expence,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  many.  According  to  this  definition,  it  is  impoflibk 
that  that  famous  monopoly,  called  the  A£l  of  Navigation,  can  b- 
dicated  on  the  footing  of  commercial  utility.  National.  prej’J.ficei, 
indeed,  arc  ftrongly  in  its  favour ;  but  prejvidicc  and  rcafon  arc  not 
always  the  fame  thing ;  and  it  doth  not  follow  that  nations,  sof 
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flif)re  than  indlvidu.ilsy  have  ever  been  infallible  in  their  judg^ments^ 
or  have  coni'ulted  their  own  intereils  in  the  courfe  ot  their  proceed* 
ing$«  England  alone  can  furnifli  examples  without  number  of  thil 
melancholy*  truth.  This  being  premifed,  we  have  two  points  now 
to^confidcr,  viz.  ill,  Whether  it  can  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
in  general  (abdrai^^ed  from  any  particular  conlideration)t  that  the 
Unded  and  trading  intcrclli  Ihould  be  circuixilcribcd,  or  limited  by  a 
monopoly  in  the  ireight.  carriagCf  or  transport  of  their  own  goods 
and  therchandize  anu  then,  adly.  Whether  the  excufei  ulually 
brought  for  making  this  facrificei  oamcfly,  that  it  increafes  the  breed 
ef/eame^p  hath  a  juft  foundation  in  fadt,  or  can  be  warranted  by  ex¬ 
perience  ?.  The  diiculHon  of  which  two  cmeftioos  wilh  it  is  appro- 
bended^  co;)tain  the  whole  fubftance  of  y!\M  can  be  laid  on  this 
ifubjei^ ;  I  ^ean,  as  tar  as  reafon  and  argument  are  to  have  any 
fluic  therein,  l^ow,  refpedHng  the  firft  inquiry,  if  any  doubt  caa 
be  (liutcd  on  this  head|  it  mult  be  this,  that  mankind  in  general 
have  not  the  fame  fenif  l^ogudge  of  what  is,  or  b  not  for  their  own 
immediate  a4vantage  ^  ^h’ls  cafe,  as  they  have  in  all  others ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  Hahje^  tq  the  reflraihts  of  tutors  and  guardians, 
to  preferibe  terms  for  the  regi;}*4tton  of  their  condu6t.  But  as  this 
is  avpropoiition  too  glaringly  falfe,  and  too  abfurd  to  be  ferioully 
maintained,  recourfe  muH  therefore  \k  bad  to  the  fc(;ond  point, 
namely,  That  the  great  body  of  the  people  muft  be  abridged  of 
their  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  employmg  whoixifocver  they 
plcalc,  fiur  the  fake  e  f  keeping  up^  find  incrcajing  the  number  of  fuilort 
ie  man  our  nany.  Novv^  this  is  the  firlt  in  fiance  which  occurs  in 
hiftory,  of  monopolies  and  reftraints  being  judged  to  be  a  proper 
inode  of  multiplying  the  numbers  of  perfons  employed  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  execution  of  them.  The  iifual  train  of  reafoning  hath 
been  quite  the  fcverfc  r  ho%vever,  to  give  the  ipatter  a  fair 
bearing,  let  us  try  the  etie<5ts  of  the  prefent  monopoly,  in  a  cafe  of 
which  every  man  ts  a  con>petent  judge,,  and  tyhich  is  exa<5tly  parallel 
to  this  before  us. 

‘  Amcrchant-fliip  is  nothing  more  than. a  fea-waggoi)  for  the  expor¬ 
tation  and  importattoii  of  its  lading  t  the  ufe  of  which  is  corref^n- 
dent  tq  the  carriage  or  rc-carriage  of  goods  by  land-waggons.  Or, 
to  come  ftill  cloi'cr  to  the  point,  it  anfwcrs  trie  idea  ot  the  freight, 
both  forwards  and  backwards,  of  wai^s  and  mcrchandifc  fent  along 
our  navigable  rivers,  4nd  inlaild  canals.  Now,  can  any  man  be  fo 
loft  to  common  fenfe,  as  to  maintain,  that  were  exclufivc  patents  to 
he  granted  either  to  our  waggons  by  land,  or  to  our  barges  and 
trows  by  w’atcr,  this  would  be  a  means  of  multiplying  the  number 
of  thofe  who  (hould  l>e  employed  on  cither  element  ?  And  yet  this 
be  muft  maintain,  and pro*ve  likcwiic,  before  he  can  juftify  the  a6t 
of  navigation,  as  a  proper  meafure  for  incrcafing  the  breed  of  fuiiors. 
The  only  .rational  and  effe^ual  method  of  Incrcafing  the  number?  to 
oc  employed  either  by  land  or  water,  is  to  incrcafc  the  quantity  of 
produce,  of  raw  materials,  and  of  all  kinds  of  bulky  manufactures, 
which  require  to  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place.  For  thefe  will 
of  courfc  create  a  demand  for  more  waggons,  more  trows,  barges, 
tnd  vcffels  for  the  carriage  or  tranfportation  of  them,  than  other- 
wife  would  have  been  necefiary.  Whereas,  to  begin  with  fchemes 
increafe  the  number  of  waggons,  or  quantity  of  flapping, 
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without  having  a  prior  regard,  or  without  giving  due  encouragement 
to  increafe  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  carried,  is  furely  to  begin  at  I 
the  wrong  end;  and,  as  the  old  proverb  exprclics  it,  toj)utthc  i 
carf  before  the  horle.  In  facf,  every  thing  in  trade  ought  to'be  lett  i 
tO'  find  its  own  leveU;  and  no  Monopoly,  or  exclulive  privilege, 
ought  to  be  granted  to  one  let  of  trader^  in  preference  to  another. 
When  the  fea-carrier  finds  that  he  is  encouraged,  and,  as  it  were, 
exhorted  by  means  of  an  exclufivc  privilege,  to  raife  hi  s  ' price  of 
freight,  as  bavihg  no  rivals  to  contend  with,’  can  it  be  fuppbled  that 
he  will  not  avail  himf;lf  of  ihis  clfcdmllance  ?  Or,  is  there  an  in, 
fiance  to  be  produced  of  any  number  of  men,  when  V^it  together, 
and  united  by  a  legal  inonopoly,  who  facrificed  their  own*  inrereft  to 
that  of  the  Public  ?"  Whereas  emulation  between  rival  caVrleis,  rival 
merchants,  and  iivql  rnunufa^l;urers  of 'eve’ry  fort  and.  kiiicl,  operates 
by  a  ratio  juft  the  reverie.  The  price,  of  freight,  of  goods,  mcr-  | 
chandizc,  labour,  wages,  and  provifiqns,  is  then  reduced  .to.itsjull  I 
fiandard.  And  every  individual,  by  firli^ng  to  outdo  his  .neigh-  f 
hour,  and  to  get  the  moft  cuftom,  (erves  the  Public  by  his  enUea-  I 
vours  to  ferve  himlclf.  ‘  This  has  ever  Been  the  fart,  and  ever  will  j 
be,  according  to  the  reafon  and  nature  of  things.  Now,  as  fur  as  i 
the  increafe  of  Ihipplng,  and  confequently  of  lailors,  is  concerned, 
one  example,  and  a  Jirlliln^  one  it  is,*  may  fer^^c  inftead  of  a  thou- 
fand.  Since  th6  peace  has  been  concluded  \vith  America,  our  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  cqntinent  hath  greatly  in-  I 
crcaled.  And  what  hath  been  the  coalequence  ?  'More  Englllh  | 
fliipping,  and  larger  fhips  (I  lay  Englfjh^  not  American),  have  been 
employed  in  that  lervlcc  than  ever  were  employed  ^during  the  !! 
fame  (pace  of  time  before.  Now,  this  I  aver  has.  been  the 
iHitwithftanding  the  art  of  navigation  Itfelf  has  been  fuperfeded 
in  favour  of  ihefe  revolted  colonics;  and  every  indulgence  h;ith 
been  lliewn  to  them,  which  hath  been  hitherto 'denied  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  though  they  moft  certainly  have  a  better  claim. 

*  However,  aii  'opening  is  now  made  :  and  in  the  prefent  en¬ 
lightened  ftate  of  things,  fuch  .an  qffair  as  this  cannot  recede^  but 
inuft  go  forward.  Other  nations  will  think  themfelyes  extremely 
ill-ufcd  (and  with  great  jufticc)  unlefs  they,  our  friends  and  bill 
cuflomers,  fhall  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Americans,  fo 
lately  our  bitiereft  enemies,  and  at  prefent  far,  very  faj  from  being 
our  moft  punrtual  paymafters,  or  beft  cuftomers. 

But  above  all,  the  indepenJaiice  of  Ireland  will  neccflarily  give  a 
eci^p  de  grace  to  this  injurious  monopoly,  as  well  as  to  feveral  other?. 
The  Irilh  are  not  bound  by  our  art  of  navigation,  or  by  any  other 
of  our  reitrnining  laws.  They  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  eni-  ; 
ploy  vyhat  fliipping  they  niay  find  the  moft  conducive  to  their  own  | 
intei*c{t ;  and  the  Englifli  adventurers,  who  will  have  the  chief  fliare 
in  tiic  fitting  out  fuch  fliips  and  cargoes,  will  rejoice  to  find,  that  | 
they  enjoy  that  liberty  in  the  ports  of  Ireland,  which  is  denied  to  | 
tlirm  in  their  own.  At  laft,  indeed,  the  Englifli  legiflature  itfelf  I 
will  grow'  wifer  by  experience,  and  learn,  from  the  example  before 
their  eyes,  that  trade  ought  not  to  be  circumfcribcd,  and  that  the  ^ 
and  fureft  means  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  Tailors,  is  to  encourage 
iTic  chcapnefs  of  freight,  and  to  promote  rivalfliip  and  emulation 
a!ntjng  all  ranks  and  clalfcs  in  fociety,  efpccially  among  the  coniines-  \ 
cial.  ’  ■  .  I 
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With  refpeft  to  compofition,  Dr,  Tucker  docs  not  defeo’C 
any  high  degree  of  commendation,  Inftead  of  being  forcible 
he  is  too  often  vulgar  and  coarfc ;  and,  of  his  own  importance, 
he  is  imprefled  with  a  fenfibility  fo  full,  tliat  he  fometimes  dif- 
picafes  even  while  he  inftrufts. 

'  t 

Art.  XIII,  ADi  fcourfe  delivered  to  the  Students^  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  Dijfribution  of  the  Prizes^  December  lO,  1784; 

:  By  tlie  Prelident,  4to,' 4s,  T.  Cadell.  London,  1785, 
jyjETHOD  of  Study”  is  the  fi^bjeft  of  the  prefenf 
-  difeoprfe.  The  worthy  pr.cfijde^it  fqr  various  reafons 
which  he  afligns,  declares  againft  holding  out  to  the  young 
painter  ^ny  fixed  or  invariable  rule  of  Ihidy.  A  palfion  for 
his  art,”  he  fay.5,  “  and  an  eager  defir^  to  excel,  will  more 
than  fupply  the  place  of  method^*' 

I'he  lirft  talent  he  wilhes  the  ftudent  to  cultivate  is  in- 
dufiry ;  and  at  the  fame  time  warns  him,  after  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  facility  of  invention  and  defign,  againft  fitting 
down  contented  with  firll  thoughts.  He  fays,  and  with  the. 
greateft  juftice,  that  the  pittore  improvlfitore^  though,  like  the 
extempore  poet,  he  may  fometimes  hit  upon  lucky  thoughts, 
yet  will  never  produce  a  work  that  can  ftand  the  teft  of  found 
priticifm.  fic  therefore  wifhes  the  young  painter  to  corre£i 
the  fketches  of  his  fancy  by  a  pomparifoi)  with  nature,  and 
by  all  the  a^hftance  that  the  works  of  others  can  afford.  To 
reconcile  him  to  this  labgrious  pcrfeverance.  Sir  Jofliua 
places  before  him  the  oppofite  condudft  of  Raffaelle,  Luca 
Giordano,  Le  Fagc,  and  Bouche.  The  firft  fcrupled  not 
to  apply  to  his  qwn.purpofcs.vyhatfocver  he  found  worthv  of 
attentio.n  jii  t!}e  ancient  has  reliefs,  in  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  MafTaccio,  and  others.  Luca  Giortlaiio  and  Le 
Fage,  pofteifmg  much  facility  of  execution,  and  a  rapid  in¬ 
vention,  and  retting  fatisficd  with  their  firft  conceptions,  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  number,  but  bv  no  mcaps  in  the  merit  of  their 
performances.  While  , Bouche,  though  he  po/Teff.  d  many 
recjuifitcs  of  a  good  painter,  by  painting  folely  from  his  own 
idcQs,  totally  loft  fight  qf  nature  and  of  truth. 

Left  the  lludent  Ihoiild  be  led,  from  a  mifepneeption  of 
the  precept,  to  lean  too  fervilely  upon  former  aiafters,  the 
Prefident  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  oaarded  and  ele¬ 
gant  manner. 

*  I  flinuld  hope,  from  what  has  been  lately  faid,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
celTar.y  to  guard  myfelf  againO:  any  fiippoiltion  of  recommending  aii 
f'ntire  dcpcndaiice  upon  former  mafters*.  I  do  not  detire  that  you 
Ihould  get  other  people  to  do  your  bulinefs,  or  to  think  for  you  ;  I 
widi  yo\i  to  coiifiilt  with,  to  call  in,  as  counfcllors,  men  the 
diiUnguilhcd  for  their  knowledge  and  experience,  fac  relult  of 
cpiuuil  mail  ulilm  itely  depend  upon  yourfclf]^  f^'fh  cqndi^ift 
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in  the  commerce  of  life  has  never  been  conlidered  as  difgraccful,  or 
in  any  refpeft  to  imply  intclleftuar  inibccUity  ;  it  is  a  fign  rather 
of  that  true  wifdom,  which  feels  individual  impprfe6tion  ;  and  is  con- 
feious  to  itfelf  how  ifijuch  collcdtive  obfervatlo’n  •  is  rieceflary  to  fill 
the  immenfe  extent,  and  to’' comprehend  the  infinite  variety  of  na¬ 
ture.  I  recommend  i^either  fclf-dcpchdance  nor  plagiarifm.  I  ad- 
yife  you  only  to  take  that  alCftance  which  every  human  being  wantsi 
and  which,  as  appears  froip  the  examples  that  have  been  given,  that 
the^reateft  painters  have  not  difdained  to  accept.” 

There  js  one  thing  mentioned  by  Sir  Jofliua  liyhich,  if 
properly  executed,  would  be  of  infihite  confequence  in  the 
ftudy  iof  the  art.  We  fhall  givp  it  in  the  words  of  the 
author:  •  " 


*  If  I  was  to  recommend  method  in  any  part  of  the  ftudy  of  a 
painter,  it  would  be  in  regard  to  invention,  that  young  ftudents 
fhould  not  prefume  to  think  thrmfelves  qualified  to  invent,  till  they 
Were  acquainted  with  thofe  fibres  of  invention  the*  world  already 
po^fs^'  and  h^  by  that  means  accumulated  fuflicieiit  materials  for 
the  mind  to  work)vith.  It  would  certainly  be  no  improper  method 
of  forming  the  mind  ^  a  young  artift,  to  begin  with  fuch  excrcifes 
as  the  Italians  call  a  rafticcio,  a  compofition  of  the  difterent  excel¬ 
lencies  which  are  dirperfed  in  all  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.” 

Wc  |haU  npt  anticipate  the  picafufc  of  our  readers  by  en¬ 
tering  ihore  minutely  into  the  merits  of  this  performance. 
The  Kojal  Academy  is  happy  jn  the  pofleffion  of  a  Prelident 
who  unites  fo  inuch  tafte  and  judgment  with  his  profeffional 
knowledge.  We  cannot  however  pcrfcftly  agree  with  our 
author  in  aU  that  he  has  faid."  We  are  ready  to  allow  tha^ 
chance  and  circumllahces'will  iq  a  great  mcafure  direft  the 
jhident  in  painting  as  well  aj  jp  every  other  art  and  'fciencc  j 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  no  certain  rule  is  to  be 
|aid  down.  On  the  coniraryi*  it  appears  to  us  that,  as  far  as 
It' can  be  done,  the  young  arpfi  mould  be  provided  with 
rules  for  his  conduft  in  every*  poflible  contingency.  Becaufe 
chara£ler  and  circumftahees  influence  education,  muft 
wc  therefore  have  no  plan  of  education  at  all  ?  If  wc  under- 
iland  our  author,  he  appears  to  fupport  another  opinion,  to 
which,  "though  influenced  by  tlic  weight  of  his  authority^ 
wc  cannot  poflibly  fubferibe.  He  Teems  to  infinuatc  that 
induftry,’  wcU-dire£led,  will  invariably  lead  to  excellence  in 
painting.  Ij  follows  from  tliis,  that  genius  is  of  no  ufe,  or 
rather  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  cxifting.  We  cannot  con- 
ient  to  the  annihilation  of  genius;  and,  were  this  the  place, 
apprehend  it  might  be  proved  both  abftraftly,  and  from  ' 
ample,  that  fomething  more  is  requifite  bcfidcs  a  wcll-direft- 
cd  induftry  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  the  art. 

This  difeourfe  is,  like  all  the  former  ones,  w^ll-writtcn. 
**  Induftry  and  cagemefs  of  purfuit  forfook  them,”  and 
one  or  two  inaccuracies  of  tlic  fame  kind  can  be  attributed 
onlv  to  inadvertency.  ' 

'  ^  Art.  XI^  • 
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Art*  XIV.  Letters  to  Dr*  Horjley^  Part  2.  containing  farther  JE^trU 
dence  that  the  primitive  Chrijiian  Church  vsas  Unitarian*  By  Jo- 
feph  Priclllcy»  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  3  s.  6d.  Johuloc, 
1784. 


S  wc  clofed  the  laft  article,  in  whicl>  ytt  undertook  to 
detail,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  were  able  to  employ^ 
the  merits  of  this  edebrated  controverfy,  with  fonie  atiimad- 
yerfibns  upon  the  treatment  our  author  had  received  front 
his^  antagoniftSjv  we  will  introduce  the  prefent  with'  a  few 
fpecimens  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  attacks  are  repelled 
in  the  prefent  publication.  Regardlcfs  of  the  obnoxioufnels 
and  unpopularity  of  Dr.  Prieftly’s  opinions^  vtc  have  already 
Ventured  to  avgw  our  perfuafion  of  his  perfonal  mtegrity. 
And  perhaps  there  are  few  exhibitions  more  interefting,  thaii 
that  of  the  language  of  almild  and  ingenuous  charader,  who 
bas  been  expofed  to  unmerited  cenfures. 

*  You  will  perhaps  be  ftruck  with  the  change  in  the  ftylc  of  mjr 
addrefs  to  you,  when  you  obferve  me  beginning  with  Rev*  Sir,  in-* 
ftcad  of  the  Dear  Sir  of  my  former  letters,  an  appellation  to  which 
our  perfonal  acquaintance  gave  a  propriety,  and  which  you  have  rc^ 
turned j  but .  when  I  confider  how  ill  it  corresponds  to  the  fpirit  of 
your  letters,  and  the  ftrefs  you  lay  on  your  Archidiaconal  dignity, 
which  appears  not  only  in  the  title-page  of  youV  work,  but  ^  ^ 
the  head  of  many  of  your  letters,  and  which  you  intimate,  thrt 

1  had  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  1  thought  the  ftylc  of  Re^j*  Sir, 
aad  occafionally  that  of  Mr*  Archdeacon  both  'more  proper,  and  aha 
more  plcafing  to  yourfelf,  and  therefore  I  have  adopted  it.  And  if, 
by  any  accident,  I  fliould  wound  your  feelings,  •yoM  will  End  the 
proper  balm  in  my  running  title*  ' 

*  While  perfoiis.  vvho  have  fome  perfonal  acquaintance  treat  each 
other  with  decent  fefpedl,  and  are  uniform  in  doing  it,  as  I  have 
been  to  you,  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Dear  Sir  is  natural,  and  proper ;  but 
when  you  charge  me  with  numerous  Inftances  of  the  groftelt  artiiice, 
and  impolition  on  the  ‘public,  you  in  fa61  give  me  the  lie  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  j^ourfelf  to  have  dropped  all  terms  expreffivc  of  afTeCTion 
and  regard.  I  renounce  all  particular  refpe^  for  the  man  who  has 
treated  me  in  this  manner ;  ^hd  in  the  outfet  of  this  fccond  part  of 
our  correfpondence,  I  fubfcrlbe  mylelf,  merely  becaufe  cuftom  au- 
thorifes  the  form.  ‘  Rev.  Sir, 

‘  Your  very  humble  fervent.’ 

*  You  are  plcafcd,  indeed,  to  balance  the  account  of  my  wilfjl 
ttnfreprefehrations,  &cc,  with  an  allowance  for  the  general  probity  of 

charader,  and  a  cordial  efteem  and  affedion  for  the  virtues  of 
which,  you  fay,  are  great  and  amiable*  What  you  know  of 
private  chara^fer  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  fuppofc  not  much  ;  and  I 
^allnot  attempt  to  balance  your  account  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for 
ttally  of  your  private  chara&er,  I  know  but  little,  either  good  or 
;  and  therefore  I  prefume  the  former,  though  the  libenies  you 
bavc  taken  as  ss  writer  are  not  very  favourable  to  that  prefumption. 
this  land  of  apology  b  abfurd  ;  and  had  1  thought  you,  or  Jir. 

Badcock, 
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Badcoclc,  capable  of  the  things  with  which  you  charge  me,  I  (hou’d 
not  fay  that  your  virtues  were  cither  great,  or  amiable.*’ 

‘  By  way  of  foftening  thofc  charges,  which  materially  affeft  my 
moral  charaHerj  ' yow  fometimes  (though  it  makes  a  poor  comptnia. 
tion  tor  defedts  of  a  moral  nature)  introduce  compliments  (whether 
lincerely  or  ironically  is  equally  indifferent  to  me)  refpeding  merit 
cf  a  plAlofophical  kind.  Thefe  alfo,  for  want  of  information,  1  am 
unable  to  return.  For  if  1  were  alked  what  improvements  in  fclencv 
the  world  owes  to  you,  1  really  could  not  tell ;  and  I  think  it  is  very 

r)flible,  that,  in  iadt,  you  are  as  much  a  ftrangertomy  purfuits,  as 
am  to  yours.* 

*  Though  from  the  age  of  feventcen  to  twenty-feven,  I  believe,  1 
read  as  much  Greek  as  almoft  any  man  can  be  Tuppofed  to  have  rend 
in  the  fame  time,  and  after  that  taught  it  nine  years,  the  lalV  fix  of 
them  at  Warrington,  and  chiefly  the  higher  Greek  claflics  (for  the 
elements  of  the  language  were  not  taught  in  that  academy)  I  do  not 
pretend  ever  to  have  been  properly  at  home  in  the  language.  I  mean 
ib  as  to  read  it  with  the  lame  cafe,  with  which  it  is  common  to  read 
‘Latin  or  French  (indeed  I  have  not  yet  met  wjth  any  man  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  could  do  this)  and  having  given  lefs  attention  to  that 
language  fince  I  have  had  the  means  of  employing  my  time  better, 
your  Scotch  correfpondent  may  be  right  in  ohferving,  that  I  am 
hut  ntery  moderately  /killed  in  it^  and  at  my  time  of  life,  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with'  it  IS  not  likely  to  improve.  However,  fuch  as  iris, 
1  (hall  make  the  beft  ufe  that  I  can  of  it  in  the  larger  ^ivork  on  which 
1  am  now  employed.  It  is  poffible,  however,  that  I  might  make  but 
a  bad  exchange  of  the  remains  of  my  Greek  literature  tor  yours,  or 
that  of  your  Scotch  correfpondent.* 

‘  As  to  yourfelf  in  particular,  w  ho  ^re  fo  proud  of  being  a  church¬ 
man^  it  w'ould  have  been  happy  for  the  public,  and  Hkewife  a  parti¬ 
cular  fatlsfaftion  to  myfclf,  it  you  had  a  greater  fliare  of  that  learn¬ 
ing  oi  vj\i\Q)x  you  think  your  church  polfcflcd.  More  intonnation 
W^ould  then  have  been  given  to  our  readers  by  both' of  us  ;  and  at 
Jeail  I  might  have  been  able  to  fay,  with  the  perfon  who  examined 
Dr.  Clarke,  Prohe  me  exercuijli.  All  I  can  now  fay  is,  that  I  have 
made  fome  ufe  pt  yoiir  ignorance^  though  I  fliould  have  made  more 
of  your  knoHvledge^  to  tlirow  light  on  the  fubjedt  of  our  difculbon. 
My  talk  has  been  much  too  eafy  ;  but  I  would  w  illingly  have  done 

more,  if  there  hitd  been  any  o<'ca!ion  for  it,  or  l.'idccd  a  propriety 

•  •  • 

10.  It.  ^  , 

The  following  paragraph  in  our  autlior’s  preface  picnics 
by  the  union’ it  prefents  to  us  of  found  philofophy  and  moral 
reftitude.  *  . 

‘  As  I  now  confide'r  this  controverfy  as  clofe d,  it  is  probable  thnt 
till  my  larger  w’ork  be  printed,  the  public  .will  hear  no  more  from 
me  on  this  fuhjci^t.  But  if  any  thing  more  plaulible  than  has  yti 
been  urged  (hould  appear,  I  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  it 
in  the  Theological  Repojitory^  which  I  hope  loon  to  open  again  ; 
if  any  perfon  wdll  give  bis  name,,  and  propofe  any  difficulty  whui* 
ever  relating  to  the  prefent  dilcuffion,  fo  that  1  (ball  fee  rcalon  m 
think  it  proc  eeds  from  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  defire  eff  information^ 
here  rremite  that  1  will  focak  fullv  to  it,  and  I  (liall  be  as  explicit  ii? 

'*  ■  *  1 
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^  pofTibly  can,  But  to'be  more  fo  than  I  have  hitherto  been  is  im* 
polFible.  Such  as  I  have  been,  the  public  (hall  always  find  me.  I 
have  no  referve  or  concealment  with  rel'peft  to  myfelf,  and  I  (hall 
always  endeavour 'to  prelerve  as  much  candour  as  polCblc  with  re* 
gard  to  others.  But  if  I  have  been  addicted  to  the  artijues  and 
ir//jthat  Dr.  Horlley  fo  vehemently  accul’es  me  of,  and  if  I  have  ac¬ 
tually  pi*a£tifed  them  to  the  age  of  fifty,  I  (hall  hardly  lay  them  alide 
now.  Let  the  public,  therefore,  be  upon  their  guard  againft  me, 
and  “  watch  me  as  narrowly”  as  he  fays,  is  nccelTary.  Great 
changes  in  char  ail  cr  and  habit  feldom  take  place  at  my  age.* 

Wc  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  extraft  of 
thofc  paffages  it)  Dr.  Prieftlcy’s  rejoinder,  which  feem  to  go 
the  fartheft  towards  invalidating  the  objeftions  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  We  have  always  conceived  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  a  man  who  writes  for  the  public,  to  leave  fomething 
to  be  made  out  by  the  fagacity  of  his  readers  ;  and,  in  feve- 
ral  of  the  evidences  adduced  in  this  controverfy,  we  are  per- 
fuaded  that  the  oppofition  has  already  appeared  (magnified 
probably,  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  preconceptions  of 
the  individual)  fo  nugatory  or  fo  decifivc,  that  no  additional 
difquifition  relpe£ting  them  could  poflibly  obtain  either  at¬ 
tention  or  fuccefs.  And  indeed  this  plan  of  concentration 
and  abridgment  is  the  only  one,  that  can  in  any  degree  be 
reconciled  to  the  nature  of  a  publication  fo  mifcellaneous,  as 
tliat,  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

'  I. 

1.  ‘  You,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  are  plcafed  to  deny  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  contrary, 

I  will  venture  to  fay  to  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  all  anti¬ 
quity.  In  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  (H«r.  29.}  they  were 
Hot  at  that  tiipe  only  a  fe£f,  buf  fogether  with  the  Nazarencs 
a  very  formidable  feft  of  Jewilh  Chriftians.  Jerome,  giving 
an  account  of  the  reafons  that  moved  John  tp  write  his 
Qofpel,  mentions  the  Ebionites  as  a  flourifhing  feft  in  the 
fimc  of  that  ap.Qftle.*  Opera,  Catalogue  pf  Ecclefiaftical 
Writers. 

2.  ‘  How  differently  do  we  judge  of  things  being  remarlahle^  ovex^ 
^raordinary.  I  fee  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  the  omiffion  of  the 
Ccrinthians  in  this  lift  of  heretics  by  Hegelippus,  as  they  were  only 
one  branch  of  the  Gnoftics,  feyeral  of  whom  are  in  his  lift  ;  and  it 
w  not  improbable  that  thefe  Ccrinthians  having  been  one  of  the  ear- 
jitft  branches,  might  have  been  very  inconfiderablc,  perhaps  extinft 

his  time  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  arc  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
^tcr  as  cxifting  fp  late  as  the  time  of  Hegelippus  ;  and  as  they  feem 
^0  have  been  been  pretty  much  confined  to  fonie  parts  of  Alia  Minor, 
2nd  cfpccially  Galatia,  which  was  very  remote  from  the  feat  of  the 
lihlonites,  they  might  never  have  extended  fo  far  ;  and  therefore  he 
®*ght  not  have  heard,  much  about  them.  Whereas  the  Ebionites 
at  thatwery  time  in  their  full  vigour,  and  though  their  opinions 
(being  then  almoft  univerfal  in  what  was  called  the  catholic  church) 
not  begun  to  give  otTence,  they  were  afterwards  the  objeft  of 

;  the 
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the  mod  violent  hatred  to  the  other  Chrlflians,  and  continued  to  be 
ft)  as  long  as  they  fubfifted.* 

2.  ‘  if  after  what  I  have  feen  in  your  charge^  and  in  thefc  Letun^ 

1  could  be  furprifed  at  any  thing  y^  fay  on  thefe  fubjedts,  it  woulj 
be  at  your  fo  confidently  maintaining,  p.  79!  that  Jufiin  Martyr  had 
a  view  to  the  Unitarians  in  thefc  accounts  of  herefy  ingeneraly  when 
any  perfon,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  that  reading  of  whiph  you  prc; 
tend  to  fo  much,  muft  know  that  every  word  and  phrase  in  them, 
cfpccially  the  charge  of  pride^  athelfni^  and  hlafphemyy  is  appropri* 
ated  to  the  Gnoftics,  and  the  pnofiics  only*  I  mud  take  the  tibeny 
to  fay,  that  you  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  ancient  ccclcfiafiical  wri* 
ters,  if  you  can  imagine  that  the  Unitarians  are  ever  deferibed  by 
them  in  this  manner.  I  am  even  alhamed  to  argue  with  any  man 
who,  if  he  has  read  the  early  fathers  at  all,  has  read  them  to  fo  little 
purpofe. 

*.  ‘  To  me  it  Is  indifputably  clear,  that  Judin  Martyr  confidcred  no 
other  clafs  of  perfons  as  heretics,  unfit  to  have  communion  with 
Chridians,  but  the  jGnodics  only.  .  Let  apy  rcafonablc  man  but 
compare  thefe  paffages  }n  \7hich  he  cenfurcs  the  Goodies  with  fo 
much  feverity, '  with  fhofe  in  which  he  fpcal^  of  the  Unitarians  (in 
which  I  dill  am  of  opinion  he  makes  an  apology  to  them  fer  his 
own  principles,  but  which  certdniy  imply  no  cenfure)  and  I  think 
he  cannot  but  conclude  with  me,  that  unitariafiilm  was  confidcred 
in  thofe  times  in  a  very  different  light  frono  what  it  was  afterwards, 
and  is  now.*  v  •  ’  •  * 

(3.)  ‘  It  Is  truly  remarkable,  and  npt  have  beep  obferred 
by  you,  as  indeed  it  was  not  by  myfelf  till  very  lately,  that  Irenseus, 
who  has  written  fo  large  a  work  on  the  fijhjca  of  hcrefj^  sifter  the 
time  of  Judin,  and  in  a  country  where  it  is  probable  there  were 
fewer  Unitarians,  again  and  again  charafterizes  thieni  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  makes  it  evident,  that  even  he  did  not  confidet:  any  other 
perfons  as  being  properly  heretics  befidcs  the  Gnodics.  ’|lc  cx- 
breffes  a  great  diilike  of  the .  Ebionites  ;  biit  though  he  appears  to 
have  known  none  of  them  befides  thofe  who  denied  the  miraculous 
conception,  he  never  calls  them  heretics* 

(4;)  *  One  of  your  proofs,  p.  83,  that  unitarianifm  was  pro- 
feribed  in  the  primitive  church  In  the  time  of  Tertullian,  is  his 
faying  that  the  regula  fidei  in  his  treatife  De  Prafvriptlene  was  the 
belief  of  all  Chridians.  But  every  writer,  if  we  wifti  not  to  cavil, 
but  to  under  (land  his  real  meaning,  mud  be  interpreted  in  a  manner 
confident  with  himfelf.  It  is  a  degree  of  candour  that  is  due  to  all 
writers  ;  and  what  you  drongly  pkad  for  in  the  cafe  of  Eufebius. 
Now,  concerning  what  we  now  call  the  a  ojiles  creedy  Tertullian 
expreffes  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  (in  his  treatife  De  Virginls  V 
as  gives  us  clearly  to  underdand  that  this  was  all  that  w^as  nc- 
ceffary  to  the  faith  of  a  Chridian.  This  creed  might  be  fubferibed 
by  any  Unitarian  who  believed  the  miraculous  conception.  The 
other  creed,  therefore,  which  is  not  the  ap>«dles,  niuft  be  his  owa 
comment  or  expofition  of  the  proper  regula  jideiy  or  creed  (and  in 
Jdeed  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  comment,  as  may  be  feen  by  th® 
comparifon)  and  all  that  we  can  conclude  from  it,  is  that  it  contains 
his  own  opinion,  which  is  wxll  known  from  his  writings  in  general. 
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*  To  prove  that  the  regula  Juki  in  the  treatife  De  Praferiptiene 
fias  the  belief  of  all  Chriuians  in  that  a^e^  you  mull  prove  that  ic 
was  the  creed  that  all  Chriitians  gave  their  aflent  to  ;  and  this  affenc 

only  given  at  the  time  of  ba^itifm.  But  that  rcgula  fidei  (which 
fuppofes  the  pre-exidence  of  Chriil)  is  no  where  to  be,  found  but 
in  this  particular  pailage  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian ;  whereas  that 
tirhith  is  called  the  apples  creed  is,  with  ibme  variations,  frequently 
iti^tioned,  and  is  known  to  have  been  the  only  creed  that  was  ufed  at 
baptifm  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and  long  afterwards.  > 

^  That  Tertullian  alluded  to  none  but  the  GnoiHcs  in  the  reguke 
fdel  of  his  treatife  De  [^raferiptiene  is  evident  from  every  claufc  in 
it,  and  from  the  objedl  of  the  work,  which  refpe^s  the  Gnoflica 
only,  the  Unitarians,  being  only  occafionally  and  {lightly  mentioned 
m  It.  Though,  therefore,  a  iingle  feature  in  this  account  is  found 
in  the  Unitarians^  as  well  as  in  the  Gnoitics,  it  is  the  vohole  chamber 
that  we  are  to  attend  to,  and  not  that  feature  in  particular. 

*  In  all  other  places  in  which  I  have  found  Tertullian  tofpealcof 
herefj  in  general^  it  is  moil  evident  that  his  ideas  went  no  farther  than 
to  the  opinions  of  the  GnolUcs,  except  that  he  once  calls  Hebton  a 
heietic,  and  then  he  exprefsly  makes  his  berefy  t5  conliil  in  his  ob* 
fervance  of  the  Jewifh  ritual.* 

III. 

10.  *  I  am  (Ull  of  opinion,  that  the  paiTage  of  Athanafius,  ex« 
hlbits  fuiheient  marks  ot  great  caution^  and  of  the  apoUlcs  leading 
their  converts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  Chrid,  by  very 
dilUnt  and  uncertain  inferences  indeed,  fuch  as  Jews,  fo  previouAy 
perfuaded  as  he  reprefonts  them  to  have  been,  of  the  limple  humaniiy 
ef  their  Meffiafa,  would  not  very  readily  underlland.  ^ 

*  Now  if  this  caution  was  requifite  in  the  Hrft  indance,  and.  with 
refpeft  to  the  fird  converts  that  the  apoftles  made,  it  was  equally  re- 
quiiitcwith  refpedt  to  the  refl,  at  lead  for  the  fake  of  others, who 
were  not  yet  converted;  unlefs.thc  drd  ihould  have  been  enjoined 
fecrefy  on  that  head.  For  whenever  it  had  been  known  that  th^ 
apoftles  were  preaching  not  fuch  a  Mcfliah  as  they  cxpcdled,,  viz.  a 
man  like  tbemfehes^  but  the  eternal  God^  the  difiercnce  was  lo  great, 
that  a  general  alarm  xnuft  have  been  fpread,  and  the  converfion  of 
the  red  of  the  Jews  (to  a  do(ftrine  which  mud  have  appeared  fo 
highly  improbable  to  them)  mud  have  been  impeded.  We  may 
therefore  prefume,  that  the’apoftles  mud  have  connived  at  this  date 
rf ignorance,  concerning  the  divinity  of  Chrid  in  their  Jc^vifti  con¬ 
certs,  till  there  W’as  little  hopes  of  making  any  farther  converts 
aniong  the  Jews,  and  till  the  gofpel  began  to  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles.* 

*  You  fay,  the  expectation  of  a  great  deliverer,  or  benefiuStor 

**  of  mankind,  was  univerlal  even  in  the  Gentile  world,  about  the 
“  time  of  our  Lord*s  appearance.**  •  This,  however,  I  do  very 
njuch  quedion,  and  I  diouid  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  the  can-, 
iid  infidels  who  have  acknowledged  it.  .  .  •  •  • 

‘  An  expc<^tation  of  a  Melliah  certainly  exifted  among  the  Jews, 
of  courfe  among  their  profelytes  ;  but  if  any  fuch  idea  had  been 
univcrfal  among  the  Gentiles,  lo  as  to  intereli  th^m  in  difculiicns 
^bout  the  nature  of  this  great-  deliverer,  as  whether  he  was  lo  lx; 
God  or  man,  3cc.  we  lliould  certainly  have  perceived  Ibrr/e  rcac<;s.vf 
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It  in  their  writings.  It  might  have  been  expe6tcd  that  on  aecouni 
both  ot  the  interelHng  nature,  and  of  the  obfeurity,  of  the  fubjedt 
there  would  have  been  different  opinions  about  it,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  common  topic  in  their  philofophical  fchools  ;  and  that  their 
hiftorians  would  have  given  fornc  account  of  the  origin  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  univerfal  opinion. 

‘  You  will  produce,  I  fuppofe,  Virgil's  fixth  Eclogue.  Bur, 
Sir,  can  you  believe  that  even  Virgil  himielf  really  expeded  any 
luch  perfon  as  he  delcribes  ?  The  uie  that  the  *  poets  might  make  of 
*a  vague  ’re^rt  of  a  prophecy,  brought  probably  from  the  call,  and 
ultinvateiy  from  the  jewifli*  feriptures  (but  feriouHy*  believed  by  no 
perfon  that  we  know  ot)  merely  to  embellidi  a  poem,  is  one  thinj ; 
but  the  actual  and  univerfal  expe<^ation  of  fuch  a  perfon,  is  another.’^ 

IV.  •  ^ 

'  1.  ‘  Struck  with -this  "extraordinary  narration,  of  a  tranfac- 

tion  of  ancient  times,  for* which  vou  refer  to  no  authority  belides 
that  of  Moftieim,  I  looked  into  him ;  but  even  there  I  do  not  find  all 
the  particulars  that  you  mention.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  Jcwilh 
Chrirtians  having  obferved  ’ their*  law.  more  from  habit  than  any 
principle  of  confciencej  nothing  of  their  making  *no  fcrople  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  law,  in  order  to  partake  in  the  privileges  of  the  iElian 
colony;  nothing  of  any  Jewilli  CbrilHans  removing  from  Pella  and 
‘fettling  in  iElia  ;  nothing  of  the  retiring  of  the  reft  lo  the  *  North  ot 
'Galilee ;  6r  of  this  new  origin  of  the  Nazarenes  there.^  *  For  all  thefc 
particulars,  therefore,  learned  Sir,  you  mult  have-fonic  other  au¬ 
thority  in  pettoy  befides  that  of  Moilicim  ;  and  you'tought  to  have 
*  produced  it.  ‘  *  - 

‘  Alfo,  as  you  adopt* -the  alTertions  of  Mofheim,-  I  could  wifh  m 
know  bis  authority  for  fuppofing,'  that  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  a 
church,  or  part  of  a  church,  of  Jewilli  Chriitians  at  Jerufalenl, 
after  the  deltru<fiion  of  that  city  by  Adrian.  As  to  your  additions^ 
they  are  a  feries  of  fuch  impiobable  circumftances,  as  hardly  any 
bifforianr  of  the  time  could  make  credible.  Bodies  of  men  do  not, 
whatever  you  may  imagine,  fuddenly  change  their  opinions,  and 
much  lefs  their  cufioins  and  habits :  lead  of  all  would  an  act  of 
n^iolenre  produce  that  efieitt and,  of  all  mankind,  the  experiment 
was  the  Waft  likely  to  anfwcr  with  Jews.  If  it  had  produced  any 
cfFe^f  frtr  a  time,  the  old  cuftoms  and  habits  would  certainly  have 
Returned  when  the  danger  was  over.  You  might  juft  as  well  fup- 
■pofe  that  all  the  Jews  in  Jcrufalem  began  to  Ipeak  Greek,  as  well 
as  abandoned  their  ancient  cuftoms,  in  order  to  enjoy- the  valuable 
privileges  of  the  jElian  colony.  And  you  would  have  this  to  alledge 
in  your  iavour,  that  from  that  time  the  blfliops  ol  Jerulalcm  were  all 
Greeks,  the  public  offices  were,  no  doubt,  performed  in  the  Greek 
language  j  and  the  church  of  Jerufalem  was,  indeed,  in  all  ref]>cth, 
as  much  a  Greek  church,  as  that  of  Antiodi. 

‘  As  ‘you  fay,  wftrh  rcfpccl  to  myfelf,  “  that  a  man  ought 
“  to  be  accompliflied  in  ancient  learning;  who  thinlts  he  may  efcape 
“  with  impunity,  and  without  dctecYion,  in  the  attempt  to  brow- 
“  beat  the  world  .with  a  peremptory  and  reiterated  allegation  ol 

“  teftimonies  that  exift  not;”  how  much  more  accompliflied  ought 

that  man  to  be,  who  now  writes  the  hlitory  of  iranfattions  in  the  1 
third  centurv  without  alledgincr  any  teiiimonv  at  ail  ? 
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‘  Moflieim  himfelf,  who  began  this  accufation  of  OrigeH,  pro¬ 
duces  no  authority,  in  his  Dillertations,  for  his  alTertion. .  He.  only 
fays  that  he  cannot  reconcile  the  fad  that  Origen  mentions,  with  his 
fceming  unwillingnefs  to  allow  the  Ebionites  to  be  Chridians.  But 
this  is  eafily  accounted  for,  from  the  attachment  which  he  himfelf 
h;iJ  to  the  dodrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  which  they  denied  ; 
and  from  their  holding  no  communion  with  other  Chriilians* 

‘  All  the  apj^carance  of  authority  that  I  can  find  in  any  ancient 
writer,  of  the  Jewilh  Chriftians  deferring  the  law  of  their  ancefiors^ 
is  in  Sulpicius  Severus,  to  whom  I  am  referred  by  Moflieim  in  hia 
hiftory. 

‘  But  where,  Sir,  in  this,  hifiorian,.  do  you  find,  any  promife  of 
immunities  to  the  Jewifli  Chriftians,  if  they  would  forfake  the  law 
of  their  fathers  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  hiltorian  fays,  that  the  ob- 
jcck  of  Adrian  was  to  overturn  Chriftianity,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
banlfiied  becaufe  the  Chriftians  then  were  chiefly  of  that  nation* 
According  to  this  account,  all  the  Jews,  ChrilUans  as  well  as  others, 
were  driven  but  of  jerulalem  ;  and  nothing  is  faid  of  any  of  them 
tbriiiking  the  lavv  of  Mofes  ;  and  your  alTertion  of  their  having  been 
gradually  prepared  for  it,  by  having  before  this  time  obferved  their 
Uw  more  from  habit  than  from  confcience,  is  unfuppoited  by ’any 
authority  or  probability.  Eufebius  mentions  the  expulfion  of  the 
jews  from  Jerufalem,  but  fays  not  a  word  of  any  of-the  Chriftians 
there  abandoning  circumcilion,  and  their  other  ceremonies  on  that 
occafion.  Indeed^  fuch  a  thing  was  in  the  higheft  degree  impro¬ 
bable/  •  ’ 

Thus  ends  this  church  of  orthodox  Jevvilh  Chriftians  at  Jeru- 
falcm,  planted  by  Moftieim,  and  pretty  well  watered  by  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  ol  St.  Albans ;  from  which  you  have  derived  fuch  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  your  argument.* 

‘  1  cannot  help, -in  this  place,  talring  fome  farther  notice  of  what, 
you  fay  with  refpe^f  to  the  charge  of  a  wilful  falfhood  on  Ori- 
tcn*.  ‘‘  Time  was,**  you  fay,  when  the  pra6tice**  (viz.  of 
ufmg'unjuftifiable means  to  ferve  a  good  end)  “was  openly  avowed, 
“  and  Origen  himfelf  was  among  its  defenders.**  This,  Sir,  as  is 
tifual  with  you,  Is  much  too  ftrongly  ftated,  and  as  you  men¬ 
tion  no  authorities,  you  might  think  to  efcape  defection.  I  be- 
jicTCj  indeed,  you  went  no  farther  than  Molheim  for  it.  Jerom, 
•a  ^hia*  epiftle  to.  Painmachibs,  Opera,  vol.  I.  p.  496.  .fays,  that 
Origen  adopted  the  Platonic  dodtrlne  (and  you,  Sir,  are  an  admi¬ 
rer  of  Plato)  of  the  fubferviency  of  truth  to  utility,  as  w’ith  refpect 
lo  deceiving  enemies,  &c.  as  Mr.  Hume  and  other  fpeculatlve  nio- 
jalills  have  done;  confidering  the  foundation  of  all  focial  virtue  to 
be  the  public  good.  But,  Sir,  it  by  no  means  follow  s  from  this, 
that  fuch  perlbns  will  ever  indulge  themfelves  in  any  greater  viola¬ 
tions*  of  truth  than  thofe  who  hold  other  fpeculatlve  opinions  con- 
^enung  the  foundation  of  morals. 

‘  Jerom  was  far  from  faying  as  you  do,  that he  reduced  his 
theory  to  practice.”  He  mentions  no  inftance  whatever  oi  his 
■fiiig  recourfe  to  it,  and  is  far.  Indeed,  from  vindicating  you  in 
‘rtlng,  that  “  the  art  which  he  recommended  he  ferupied  not 
"  lo  employ  ;  and  that,  to^  filencc  an  advcrfiry  ,  he  had  rccourlc 
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to  the  wilful  and  deliberate  allegation  of  a  notorious  falfliooj.” 
Hcre»  Sir,  ds  much  more  in  the  conclufion  than  the  premil'cs  uill 
warrant.  Many  perfons  Hold  fpcculative  principles,  which  th:ir 
ad verfaries  think  mull  neceflariiy  lead  to  immorality  ;  but  thofe  who 
hold  them  Ihould  be  heard  on  the  fubjce^^ ;  and  the  concluTion  will 
notbe  juft,  unlefs  they  themfelves  coniiecl  immoral  pradlces  with 
their  principles*  I  find,  Sir,  that  the  chara»5ters  of  the  Jc'aJ  are  no 
fafer  m  your  hands  than  thofe  of  the  Having*  I  am  unwilling  to  fay 
a  harfh  thing,  and  I  wifh  to  avoid  it  the  more,  left  I  Ihould  be  thought 
io  return  railing  for  railing ;  but  really,  Unlcli  you  can  mnke  a 
better  apology  tor  yourfclf,  than  I  am  able  to  luggeft,  you  will  be 
confidered  by  impartial  perfons,  as  a  falfifier  of  hTjloryj  and  a  defA* 
mer  of  the  charaHer  of  the  dcaJ^  in  order  to  ferve  your  purpofe.^ 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next*) 
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\ConcludcdS\ 


Next  follow  the  confc^larla^  or  theory,  which  will  at 
leaft  not  be  unplcaiing  to  the  lovers  of  novelty* 

I.  Many  phaeiiotncna  and  fyinptoms,  confidered  and  com¬ 
pared,  feem  to  Ihew  “that  the  plague  is  fcarce  to  be  regarded 
as  an  highly  putrid  difeafe  ;  and  that  th^  effefts,  which  the 
pellilential  miafma  produces,  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  an 
alcaline  acrimony. 

The  author  feems  fuccefsful  in  cftablifhing  both  tliefc 
.propofitions.  ‘‘  If,”  fays  he,  **  the  miafma  were  of  a  pu¬ 
trid  nature,  it  ought  to  produce  correfpondent  effefts,  and 
fhew  evident  marks  of  the  prefence  of  putrefaftion,  which 
was  neither  obferved  with  refpeA  to, the  dead  nor  the  living. 
For  neither  the  breath,  perfpiration,  ulcers,  or  excrements, 
of  the  infefted,  had  any  fingular  foetor  or  putridity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  fweat  had  an  acid  odour.  It  is  certain,  that 
one  or  two  perfons  confined  with  fcorbutic  ulcers,  or  gan** 
grene  in  the  hofpital,  tainted  the  air  much  worfc  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  Infefted,  who  w’^ere  in  the  fame  ward.  The  fub- 
llancc  of  buboes  and  carbuncles  had  no  putridity,  alter 
having  been  cutout. — Wounds  and  ulcers  dry  up  on  the 
.firft  attack,  and  lofe  all  their  feetor. — The  decline  of  the 
plague  in  the  heighth  of  fuinmer — the  fudden  convalefcence 
of  the  fick — the  benefit- derived  from  bodily  exercife— th- 
numbers  who  retained  the  perfeft  ufe  of  their  realon  aid 
fenfes  almoft  to  the  laft  gafp — arc  the  chief  of  the  reiUainln, 
arguments  deduced  ffom  the  fymptoms,  and  urged  aganii* 
the  putrid  nature  of  the  miafma. 
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» 

.  Tlie  dead  bodies  furnilhhira  with  others  :  In  th6  20th 
obfervation .  it  is  already  mentioned^  that  they  did  by  no 
incans  rapidly  run  into  putrefadtion  ;  ind  he,  now  further 
obferves;  that  at  Mofeow,  in  the  beginning  of  the  plague; 
jnany  .corpfes  not  being  buried  deep,'  nor  covered  with  much 
mould,  they  were  laid  bare  by  the  rain.  In  confequence  of 
^hich  they  were  covered  again  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  it 
was  remarked  with  fome  furprize,*  how  llowly  they  putrihedl 
^fter  the  ceffation  of  the  plague;  upon  examining  the  in- 
fefted  and  fufpefted  hbufes,  about  one  thoufand  bodies  w^crc 
ifound  Secretly  buried  in  the  courts, ,  gardens,  and  under  the 
very  floors  ;  many  of  thern  had  probably  lain  fince  the  firft 
onlet,  during  a  pretty  hot  fummer  and  autumn ;  and  notwith- 
{landing,  they  were  either  entire,  or  not  totally  corrupted, 

2\  Although  therefore  it  be  impoflible  exaftly  to  afeertain 
to  what  clafs^  of  acrimony,  the  riiiafma  fhould  be  referred, 
yet  it  would  feem  to  come  nearer  the  rancid  than  any  Qtlier 
with  which  we  are  acquainted;  as  appears  frorri  the  acid  na¬ 
ture  of  fat;  whether  frelh  or  not;  the  evident  li'gns  of  ran¬ 
cidity  hi  the  plague;  &c.  . 

3.  Fat  therefore  and  the  oily  fluids,  are  the  true,  and  pro¬ 

bably  the  only  fomttes  of  the  true  peftileiit  miafma  ;  arid  its 
feat  feems  to  be  in  the  Ikin  arid  fubjacen  adipole  membrane* 
For  if  it  be  by  any  .mearls  repelled  towards  the  deep- feated 
cellular  texture,  oj:  be  at  firft  lodged  there,  liature  always 
ufes  the  Utmoft  efforts  to  expel  it  to  the  fiipcrficial  cellular 
texture,.  .  , 

4.  The  combinatioiL  of  tlie^  peftilential  miafma  with  the 
fatty  and  oily  fubftances,  occafidiis  an  inanimation  or  to¬ 
tal  ceflTation  of  their  circulation ;  of  which  a  deliquefcencc 
is  the  confequence  ;  and  they  afterwards  become  acrid;  and 
trait  very  fubtle  vapours: 

5.  The  miafma  attacks,,  i:  the  fat  of  the  fkin  ;  2;  that  of 
the  mediaftinurn;  3.  of  the  omentum;  and  4,  of  the  re- 
tnainingadipofe  membrane.  ^ 

'  We  muft  do  the  author  the  juft  ice  to  obfervc;  that  he  fays 
infinitely  more  in  fupport  of  this  dqftrine,  than  we  could^ 
tver  have  expefied  before  hand  ;  but  as*  the  reader  will  cafily 
tuppofe,  he  has  by  no  means  brought  convi£lion  upon  our 
minds. 

6.  The  unequal  effefts  of  the  mifama  muft  be  attributed 

to  a  variation  in  its  power  at  different  times,  the  diverfity  of 
<;onftitutipn,  &c.  , 

7.  It  Is  probable;  that  the  miafma  does  not  adhere  only 
^  infefted  matters,  but  that  it  is  diffufed  in  a  more  or  Icfs 
diluted  ftate  througla  the  atmofphere, 
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8,  The  petechial  fevers  at  the  commencement,  various 
morbid  afFeft ions  during  the  prevalence,  and  the  malignaut 
fevers  after  the  ceiTation  of  tlie  plague,  tlK>ugh  they  differ 
from  it  in  fome  refpe£ts,  feem  a-kin  to  it,  and  to  derive  their 
origin  from  thc  miafma,  much  diluted,  and  rendered  in  fome 
meafnre  inert. 


9.  ‘But  the  phoenomena  occurring  daring  the  period  of  in* 
feftion,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  efficacy  of  the  miafma, 
and  manifcftly  indicate  its  depofition  on  tire  <kin  or  fubjacent 
fat,  together  with  the  exhaling  unguent,  a  difordcred  ftatc  of 
the  pcifpiration,  a  ceffion  of  the  a6lion  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftincs,  a  lentor  of  the  fluids,  and  a  gradual  relaxation 
of  tlic  whole  cellular  tiffue. 

16.  To  remove  this  obftroftion  of  the  perfpirahle  matter, 
while  it  is  yet  mobile,  it  is  requifitc  to  propel  the  fluids  mo¬ 
derately  to  the  furface,  and  to  reftore  the  llrength  of  the 
ftomacn^' 

11. '  The  fymptoms  attending  tire  Jlow  type',  proint  out  a 
derivation  of  the  perfpirahle  matter,  tainted  with  the  miafma 
towards  the  deen-feated  cellular  texture,  an  infraftion  of  it, 
and  laftly,  a  colliquation  of  the  fluids. 

12.  Therefore  remedies  preventing  this  derivation,  attc* 
nuates,;  and  tonics  are  mdicated. 

13.  The  acute  differs  from  the  flow  type,  as  the  burning 
fever  differs  from  the  petechial.  The  violence  of  fymptoms 
and  fhortnefs  of  period,  indicate  greater  virulence  in  the 
miafma,  and  more  copious  accumulations  of  the  peccant 
matter,  *  which  is  now'alfo  more  mobile  in  the  cellular  tiffue, 
efpecially  the  deep-fcated. 

14.  At  the  onfet  of  the  acute  type,'  the  torte  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tiffue;  and  the  mobility  of  the  peccant  matter,  render  a 
perfeft  evacuation  by  fweat,  refolutioh  of  buboes,  and  run-* 
ning  of  a  purulent  matter  from  the  penis,  poffible.  But  at 
a  more  advanced  period,  when  it  has  ftruck  a  deeper  root 
into  the  adipofe  membrane,  vomits,  attenuaOts,  tonics,  tege-' 
fher  with  external  applications,  will  be  neceflary  to  bring 
about  tire  fuppuration  of  the  carbuufcles  ar>d  buboes. 

The  irregular  and  violent  fymptoms  of  the  very  acute 
type,  fheW  a  fudden  relaxation  of  the  iitterital  cellular  tiffue, 
and  a  tumultuary  derivation  of  humours  towards  the  nobler 
vifeeta. 

16.  •Rcmredics  therefore  capable  of  freeing  the  flomach 
from  its  Ipad,  reftormg  its  tone,  and  thro\ying  out  the  pec¬ 
cant  matter  towards  the  external  cellular  tiffue,  are  proper 

17, -  The  fuppuration  of  buboes  and  carbuncles,  feeing  to  | 
produce  its. happy  eftefts  by  feparating  tlie  dead  and  indu¬ 
rated  parts,  from  the  living,  and  thofe  only  obftrufted,  by 
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occaiioning  a  cbllcdion  of  the  peftilential  matter,  its  trans-* 
ilbritiatioh  into  pus,  atid  evacuation  ;  and  hence  by  rcftoring 
the  vital  powers  of  the  whole  cellular  texture. 

.18.  The  noxious  effefts  of  blood-letting  and  purging,  arc 
to  be  aferibed  to  the  derivation  of  the  pellilential  matter^  • 
froto  the  external  to  the  internal  cellular  nibftance. 

19.  The  choice  of  diet  is  of  great  importance  in  prevent¬ 
ing  and  curing  the  plague ;  the  rule  is,  to  avoid  fubftances 
capable  of  excuitig  fermentation  and  acidity  in  xht.prima 
via\  ind  to  eniploy  nutritive  and  ealily  digeftible  fubftances, 
complete  acids,  and  corroborants.  , 

.  20.  The  diftemper  of  horned  cattle  having  a  ftrong  refem- 
blaiice  with  the  plague^  faline  and  aftrihgeht  remedies  feem 
proper  in  it. 
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Kit.  Figures frofk  Naturei.'  Irt  I2  Sorihets;  To  which 

U’added)  the  Lock  transformed;  London,  C.  Dilly;  410.  18;  6d. 
1785. 

^  FEW'  obfervatJons  on  fbnrtet-writmg,  precede  thefe  poems ; 

in  which  the  author  obierves,  that  the  minute  delineation  of  ob- 
jefts  feems  to  be  the  province  of  that  fpecies .  of  poetry.  He  re¬ 
marks  too,  that  it’  Is  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  beautiful^  by 
difplaying  the  vanous  pleafing  charaftenftics  of  a  Angle  objeft.— 
With  regard  to  the  productions  now  before  the  public,  he  adds, 
‘  that  every  leading  image  or  fentiment  were  derived  from  real  inci- 
‘  dent  or  aClual  obfervation.*  The  following  fonuet  may  be  given 
*3  lio  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  the  w'ork  : 

‘  Tho^  now  pale  Evfe  with  many  a  crimfon  ftreakj 
‘  Soft-fading  tips  the  lime-invelled  hill ; 

*  And  tho’  blue  fleams  emerging  from  the  lake 
‘  Roll  curling  on,  and  hover  o*er  the  rill ; 

•  The  fmoke,  that  flow  evolves  its  pillar’d  form 

‘  From  yonder  ftraw-rooPd  cottage,  Iweetly  throws 
‘  O’er  my  hufliM  bofom  a  fuperior  charm, 

•  And  feems  to  breathe  a  cherub-like  repofe  ! 

‘  With  its  grcy  column  to  yon’  fapphire  cloud 
‘  Stealing  in  ftillnefs  the  calm  mind  afeends— • 

•  The  unruffled  line,  tho’  loft  amid  the  (hroud 
.  ‘  Of  Heaven,  in  fancy  riling  never  ends  I 

»  ‘  Thus  ever  may  my  trancmil  fpirit  rife 

*  Free  from  the  guft  of  paliion— to  the  Ikies 

B  b  2  Wft 
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Wc  arc  pleafcd  with  the  author’s  tender  attachment  to  his  wif:. 
The  firll  and  laft  ot  his  poems  are  addreifed  to  her ;  nor  is  Ihe  for¬ 
gotten  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Without  entering  into  minute  criticifm,  we  (liall  only  obferve  of 
theie  poems,  that  they  arc  nearly  on  a  level  with  moil  of  the  fun- 
nets  that  have  lately  made  their  appearance. 

Art.  17.  The  fVords  of  the  SongSy  Duets y  GleeSy  CharufeSy  Jffr. 

'  vin  theNunner)^  A  comic  Opera  of  two  Ads.  The  Mitlic  by 
Mr.  Shield.  London  printed  for  T.  and  J.  Egerton,  6d.  178;. 
To  write  a  go<xl  fong  has  been  confidered  as  an  i^duous  talk.— 
The  lyric  comjK)fitions  in  our  operas,  ferve  only  to  confirm  this  len- 
timent  ;  and  the  prefent  fongs,  though  fnpenoT  to  many  that  we  ' 
hear  upon  the  Uage,  lall  (hort  of  that  excellence  which  good  taftc 
demands. 

Art.  18.  A  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of  Hair -dr effing.  In 
which  the  detormities  of  modern  huir-drelfing  arc  pointed  our, 
and  an  elegant  and  natural  plan  recommended,  upon  Hogarth’s 
immortal  iVllein  ol  beauty.  Illufirated  by  examples  from  the 
paintings  of  the  moil  celebrated  artifts,  and  confirmed  by  the  re- 
.  marks  of  the  moft  elegant  and  famed  poets  of  the  different  ages 
fK>m  the  *  thirteenth  century  to  the  prdent  time.  By  William 
Barker,  hair-dreifer,  No.  6,  KingVilrect,  Holboni.  8vo.  is.6J. 
Bew. 

Mr.  Barker  is  a  learned  and  intelligent  hair-drefTer,  ii^eed. — Mak¬ 
ing '  allowances  for  a  coniiderahle  dafli  of  affectation,  his  pam 
phlet  is  well  written.  His  intention  throughout  his  work,  in  which 
he  enters  into*  the  moll  minute  detail,  is,  ‘  To  guide,  not  alter  Na- 
‘  turc  ‘  This,’  he  fays,  *  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  hairrdrefler.’  We 
rccomrhend  hi's  work  to  the  attention  of  our  fair  count womens 
and  heartily  wiQi  fuccefs  to  his  plan  of  reformation  ;  but  are  afraiJ 
that  our  wifhes  and  his  labours  will  be  in  vain.' 

Art.  19.  TIh  Demoniady  ot  y  The  Pejls  of  a  Day.  difplayeJ 

from  various  chafaders  ;  in  a  poetic  epiftie  to  H - ^  S - ,  tl'q. 

London,  printed  for  the  author,  and  fold  by  J.  W.  Fores.  4to. 

Abufe  againft:  Mrs.  Siddons,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Lunardi,  LorJ 
George  Gordon,  &c.  6^c.  conveyed  in  haifli  and  incorrect  rhvmcs. 
Art.  20.  Sufan  and  Ofmund.  A  Lyric  Poem.  *  4to.  is.6d. 
T.  Keariley.  1785. 

We  have  often  had  occafion  to  put  authors  in  mind  of  the  dif. 
culties  of  the  legendary  tale  ;  hut  no  one  will  take  warning  hv  the 
failure  of  his  predeceffors.  Every  ftripllng  in  verle  Hill  attempts  ro 
bend  this  bow  of  Ulyffcs.  The  author  of  Sufan  and  Ol'mond,  ii 
amongft  the  Icafi  ruccefsful. 

’  Sulan  and  Ofmuhd  are  both  very  liandfome  and  very  virtuous 
they  have  a  reciprocal  pyfiion,  which  is  thwarted  by  the  avarice  d 
the  lady’s  father,  .The  lover,  unable  to  obtain*  the. hand  ol  hiJ 
mitlrefs,-  is  fent  to  America  by  his  father.  Sufan  foon  after  dies  of 
a  confumption  and  Ofmund,,  whofe  Hie  had  been  preferved  only 
4  t’if 
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J)V  the  maiden V. prayers,  is  killed  in  battle.  The  two  fathers  arc 
I  reprefented  as  equally  milerablc  for  the  death  of  their  children; 
and  the  poem  concludes  with  fomethin^  like  a  paraphrafe  on  tlic  iail 
jlaniaot  the  ballad  of  Chevy-Chace. 

N  We  can  difeern  neither  invention  nor  poetical  cxprellion  in  the 
{lory  ;  h  rclembles  the  difagreeable  monotony  of  the  drone  of  a 
bcg-pipe.  In  one  part  of  the  tale,  however,  our  poet  is  original : 
-^When  he  is  to  deferibe  the  parting  his  lovers,^  he  tells 
us,  *  Here  language  proves  too  weak  ;*  and  inftcad  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  paint  the  litiiation,  we  are  prerenied  with  a  ftanza  of 
blanks,  ‘which  the  reader  is  to  fill  up  by  the  help  of  his  own  ima¬ 
gination.  'After  giving  us  the  argument  in  plain  profe,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  as  W'ell,'  had  he  treated  the  whole  ftory  in  the 
fame  manner.  '  *  ' 

Art.  21.  Birth -Day  Converfatit^n  anticipated  ^  or  a  Peep  into 
‘  the  Dravjing-Room  o?t  the  iZth of  Janvary»  4to.  is.  6d.  Kearfley^ 
London,  1785.  .  , 

Dull,  fcurrilous  and  obfeene.  The  author  has  never  approached 
nearer  the  Drawing-room  than  King’s-place. 

Art.  22.  The  Pro  fpe^l  \  or  Re-Union  of  Britain  and  America. 
A  ^lem.  Addrellcd  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  410. 
IS. 6d.Bew,  London,  1785. 

This  publication,  we  fuppofe,  was  intended  as  a  counter-poifon 
againft*  “  A  Poem,  addrelled  to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
ot  America,  V  by  Colonel  Humphries.  I'he  Colonel  himfelf  is  not 
among  the  higher  cl^.fs  of  poets  ;  and  this  American  officer  muft  be 
placed  ftiil  jower  in  the  fcale.  !^ut  though  we  cannot  bellow  much 
praife  upon  his  poetry,  and  are  not  fo  fan^uine  as  to  hope  that  his 
vifion  w'ilL  be-foo^  ,re^li2X(3^  yet  every  attempt  to  foothe  the  minds 
of  the  late  contending  powers,  muft  proceed  from  a‘ benevolent 
heart,  and  deferves  applaufe.  •  Of  the  author’s  ideas  of  re-union, 
of  the  conlcquenccs  it  is  likely  to  produce,  and  of  the  merit  of  the 
poetry,'  our  readers  may  judge  from  the  following  cxtraH 


f  Yon  tcrwn,f  where  peace  and  all  the  virtues  live, 

*  From  the  great  Chatham  did  its  name  receive  ; 

*  Immortal  Chatham  !  glory’s  favour’d  Ion, 

*  -Whole  mortal  race  in  virtue’s  paths  w^as  run^ 

*  Now  from  his  loins  a  fecond  Pitt  ptdceeds, 

‘  To  emulate  his  father’s  mighty  deeds  :  ♦ 

‘  His  foul  fhall  frame  the  great,  the  blefs’d  dcfigp  •  ' 

*  -  Again  Britannia’s  fever’d  fons  to  join  : 

*  Stern  fate  propitious  on  his  vvifli  lhall  fmile, 

*  And  crown  with  fair  fuccefs  his  gen’rous  toiU 

‘  Then  haughty  France  fliall  rue  the  fatal  hour, 

*  When  firlt,  milled  by  boundlefs  lull  of  pow’r,  ' 

.  *  To  crufli  fair  Albion  all  her  arts  w  ere  tried, 

*  Review  for  April,  page  21 2. 

,  '  +  Pitt’s-burg.. 
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•-  To  tear  the  weftcm  empire  from  her  15  Jc^: 

•  Spain,  too,  Iball  curfc  the  part  her  monarch  took^ 

•  And  cycry  tyrant  from  his  throiie  be  s^ook/ 


The  publication  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  through  the 
whole  of  thq  poem,  this  American  officer*  is  not  fparing:  of  his  oa. 

_ _ J  1-  ^  J  »  ‘/T  -  ®  ^  ‘ 


ilceyric  00  the  I^ing  and  the  prefent  adminiftratioh.  ' 

Wc  have  opr  fufpicions,  from  internal  evidence^  that  ‘‘  The  Prof- 


peft**  was  not  wntten  at  Pitts-Burg,  nor  by  ah  Olifcer  of  the  United 
States.  •  .  ' 


Art.  27.  Sonnets  and otker  P^ems  ;  with  a  Vcrfification^of  the 
Six  Bards  of  Offiah.  Svo.  as.  6d.  Wilkie.  London.  ivSc. 


Six  Bards  of  Offiah.  Svo.  as.  6d.  Wilkie,  London,  1785. 

Thefe  poems  appear  to  be  the  production  of  a  feeling  and  culti¬ 
vated  mind  but  they  are  not  works  of  genius*  They  confift  of 
ori^nal  poems,  a  verfificatioh  of  the' fix!  Bards  of  Offian,  and  feme 
franiladons  from  Horace.  As  a  fpccimen|'  we  prefent  our  reader^ 
with—  ^  ^  ^  ft  . 

SONNET  11. 

To  Mifs  M— — 

'  .  WRITTEN  BY  M90N-LIGHT. 

Sweet  gentle  angel,  not  that  I  afpirb 
,  ‘  To  win  thy  favour,  tlio*  ambition  raife 
My  wllhes  high,  I  wake  anew  my  lays  ; 

But  that  thine  image  may  adorn  my  lyre 
With  beauty,  more  than  fancy  could  infpire. 

As.  when  behind  the  lilver  clouds  flie  ftravs. 


As,  when  behind  the  lilver  clouds  flie  ftrays, 

The  ihodn  peej>s  thro*,  and  Iheds  a  mellow  blaze. 
Till  vvobds,  hills,  vallics,  with  enchantment  fire 
So  does  thy  foul,  trio*  pent  in  mortal  mould. 

Break  thro!  the  brighten*d  veil ;  illume  thy  form  | 


In  thy  fweet  manners  all  its  powers  unfold  ; 
With  foften-d  lights  each  varied  feature  warm ; 


With  foften-d  lights  each  varied  feature  warm ; 

And  in  thine  eyes  futh  Fairy  radiance  hold, ' 

That  on  each  objeCt  round  they  beam  a  magic  charm. 

Whether  our  language  have  not  fufficient  pliability  for  the  ftruc 
turc  of  the  foonet  we  fhall  hot  pretend  to  determine,  but  there  is  a 
ftiffnefs  in  thefe;  as  well  as  in  almoll  all  the  other  Englifh  fonnets 
wc  have  feen,  which  proves  at  leaft  the  difficulty  of  this  fpecies  of 
compofition.  '  < 

The"  vcrfification  of  Offian!s  Bards  is .  in  imitation  of  Gray’s 
tranflations' from  the  Norfe.  Our  author,  would  have  fuccccded  bet- 
fer  in  this  meafure  had  he  employed  lefs  inverfion  and  fewer  exple¬ 
tives.  “  Doth  howl,  iioth  fafe  remain,  (hade,**  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fpacc  of  eight  lines.  The  tranflations  from  Horace  are 
^low  mediocrity. 

Art.  24.  Libtrty^Hall ;  er  a  teji  of  Good-^feUowJhip.  A  Comic 

Opera,  ih  two  Ads'.  '  As  it  is  performed  with  the  gpeateft  applauie 
•at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane.  is.  Kearfley,  1785. 

Liberty-Hall  is  not  one  of*  the  worfl  of  the  Comic  Operas  which 
have  lately  appeared.  Though  there  be  no  originality  in 

the  chara<5ters,  yet  the  dialogue  i%  tolerable,  there  is  fomething  lii^^ 
. .  •  •  .  •  •  ‘ 
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poctrj’  in  fgqie  of  the  fqngs^  and  the  moral  ^  tendency  of  the  piece  is 

commendable. 

Art.  25.  ^  ^counl  oj  a  Seminary  of  I^arningy  efta- 
blifned  at  Margate  in  Kcnt|  for  the  reception  of  Twelve  young 
Gentlemen.  By  a  Clergyman.'  liino. M.  Murray.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Simon  Earl 
Harcourt,  and  re£tor  of  Leigh,  in  the  county  of  W^orcefter,  is  the 
the  author  of  this  effay.  His  plan  is  extenfiye  and  commendable. 
He  propofes  to  educate  ten  or  twelve  pupils  for  the  univcrfity,  t)ip 
oavy,  the  army,  or  the  commercial  walks  of  life.  The  mode  of 
inftru6tion  to  be  followed  by  him  is  that  which  is  lb  fuily  rccommcndt 
ed  by  Mr.  Knox  in  his  effay  on  Education ;  and  whlie  he  cxpiicffcs  it 
as  his  wilh  to  attend  very  particularly  to  the  proficiency  of  has  pupiU 
in  their  ftudies,  he  is  to  exjert  an  equal  anxiety  in  confulting  their 
health,  their  diet,  and  excrcilc.<  k  muft  be.  confeffed;  that  Mr. 
Wells,  exhibits  a  very  promlfing  idea  of  his  feminary  of  learning  j 
and  that  his  treatife  difeovers  his  ability  for  compoiition. 

Art.  26.  Adelaide  \  or  Conjugal  Affe^ion.  A  Novel.  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  French,  lamo.  2s.  6d»  fewed,  Lane. 

Here  we  arc  amuieJ  with  the  endlcrs  frivolity  of  French  man* 
ners.  Every  thing  is  childifli  and.aflfeftcd.  The  author  keeps  him* 
jfclf  at  ah  awful  diftance  from  what  is  natural,  fenfible.  or  proper. 

Art.  27.  Vale  cf  'Glendor  \  or  Memoirs^  of  Emily  IVefl'* 
brook.'  2  Vols.  lamo.  5  s.  fewed.  Noble. 

The  demerit  of  this  performance  is  uncommon.  In  its  (lory  it  1$ 
mfupcrably  inlipid  :  in  its  ftyle  it  is  incomparably  turgid,  ft  pre» 
tends  to  aniufe,  apd  to  ipilrua.  It  can  exdte  however  no  enaotionS| 
but  thofc  of  difguft  and  contempt. 

Art.  28/'?^^  Fatal  Ma9jlagfi  \-yt  Nqrel.  2  Vols.  i2mo.  5s. 
fewed.  Hook  ham. 

This  unfortunate  publication  has  not  one  claim  to  praife.  The 
narrative,  the  characters,  the  manner,  and  the  incidents  are  all  ofr 
fcnfivc.  The  author  is  even  far  below  thc  ined’nicrity  of  novelifts. 
Art.  29.  F radical  Benevolence^  in  a  Letter  addreifed  to  the 
Public  by  a  univerfal  friend  ;  to  whom  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
'  denominations  may  have  recourie  for  Advice,  in  the  mqft  critical 
lituations,  and  moll  delicate  circumftanipes  qf  human  life.  8vo.  li 
Murray. 

An  ami  vble  philanthropy  reigns  in  this  publication,  and  does 
honour  to  the  heart  of  the  author.  That  the  offer  he  makes  to 
the  public  of  his  allitlance,  may  be  fuccefsful  is  a  matter  devoutly  to 
he  wllhed  for.  The  novelty  of  his  plan  ought  to  be  noobjeftion  to 
it.  In  our  opinion  it  is  a  recommendation  to  him  ;  and  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  his  compoiition  is  etify  and  flowing. 

Art.  30.  A  Key  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  being  an  Jiurn- 
blc  attempt  to  render  them  inteljigible.  8vo.  is;  6d.  Dcbret. 
London. 

The  author  of  this  performance  affeCls  to  be  knowing  in  the  dc- 
|>atc8  of  parliament :  but  he  is  entirely  a  flrangcr  to  them.  He  af- 
;  ‘  •  .  Bb^  feCte 
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feSs  wit,  and  has  no  prctcnfions  to  it.  His  work  has  nothing  to  re. 
commend  it  with  regard  to  ientiment,  informution,  or  point.  As  tq 
diftion,  it  is  wildly  reprchenfil^le. 

Art.  31.  Plain  Submitted  to  the  common  Senfc  of 

'' the  People  ot  England.  8vo.  >s.  Jarvis.  /  ' 

Here  the  pppofition  is  vindicated  and  adininidratipn  culumniated, 
The  perforiuahce  is  acrin>onious  without  argument,  arid  difgraces  the 
e^ufe  it  ^yould  defend.  The  ignoble  drain  of  the  generality  of 
pamphlets',  18 *a  ftrong  proof  of  the  integrity  of  men  ot  letters.  For 
the  puny  cff<)rts  both'  for  and  againft  government,  can  proceed  from 
no  individuals  who  have  been  cultivated  by  ftudy  and  reflection. 

Art.  32.  Loofe  Thoughts  fn  tbevery  important  Situation  of  Ireland, 

*  Containing 'a ‘DiftinCtion  between  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants; 
and  Strictures  bn  the  Conduct  of  Minifters.  Addrefled  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Thurlow.  By  Jbfeph  Williams,  Efq.  8vo, 
IS.  6d.  Southern,  1785.  '**  '  .  •  ‘  ' 

The  great  body,  and  what  wc  may  call  the  real  natives  of  Ireland, 
arc  the  Catholics.'  Thcfe  have  long  been,  apd  ftill  are,  iri  a  flat^ 
i)f  fubordination  to  the  Proteftants,  who  look  upon  tHcmfelves  now 
^  the  people  of  Ireland.  They  were  chiefly  tranfplanted  into  that 
jdngdoni  from  England  and  Mr.  Williams  Ihcw^s,  from  hiftory  and 
parliamentary  records,  that  until  the  ' unfortunate  American  war, 
they  always  acknowledged  their,  dependence  upon  England.  He 
reprobates,  in  terms  of  indignation,  the  fadtious  views  of  our  ora¬ 
tors  in  parliament,  and  the  w'cak  and  piilillanimous  conducS  of  mi 
xiifters.  He  adyifes  all  parties  *  to  unite,  and  with  a  firm  determined 
voice,  declare  their  refolution  to  fupport  the  authority  of  this  em¬ 
pire  over  the  depending  ftate  of  Ireland.*  Amidft  a  nuniber  ot  ob- 
fervatibns,  arranged  with  little  regard  t6  method  or  order,  we  now 
and  then  meet  with  a  thought  flirew'^^y  conceived  and  bluntly  ex< 
preffed. 

^  ‘  What  avails  a  boafted  occonomy  in  the  Treafury,  if  the  nation 
is  betrayed  in  greatcr.thlngs,  and  the  dignity  of  the  ftate  betrayed  to 
the  fchemes  of  a  party,  whether  that  party  is  an  abettor  ob  prero¬ 
gative,  or  oppofition. — If  a  mlnifter  gives  no  other  proof  of  his 
abilities  than  a  futile  harangue  jn  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  na- 
rion  will  foon  pronounce  him  fitter  for'  a  fpouting-club,  where  his 
idcclamation  may  meet  with  applaufc.*  ‘  ^ 

—  Engllfti  patriotifm  is  of  a  very  peculiar  caft  ;  it  confifts  of 
oppofition  to' the  meafures  of  government  fupporting  ahd  patro¬ 
nizing  the  difeontented.  To  this  we  owe  the  lofs  of  America  ;  and 
to  this  we  owe  the  conduft  of  Ireland.  When  a  peer  in  parliament 
indulges  fpeculative  ideas,  in  oppofifion  to  a  minifter,  and  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  minifter  of  the  cabinet  himfelf ;  he  fupports  thofe 
ideas  as  points  that  concern  his  honour  ;  and  from  one  conceflion  to 
another,  violates  the  deareft  part  of  the  conftitution.* 

Art.  33.  IVe  have  been  all  in  the  Wrong ;  e>r.  Thoughts  upon  the 
jyijfolution  of  the  late^  and  Condu^  of  the  prefent  Parliament  \  and 
•mpoH  Mr.  Fox*s  Eajl  India  Billr.  .8vo.'  as.  Debrctt. 

The  fpirired,  eloquerit,  and  learned,  author  of  this  performance, 
^  ‘  ”  *  *  ■  ’  having 
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having  obfervcd,  that  new  circumftanccs  and  lituations  always  pro* 
diicc  new  confequenccs,  declares  his  conviftion,  that  Ibme  late  inno¬ 
vations  in  Britain  portend  changes,  and  very  important  ones  too, 
in  her  freedom,  wealth,  and  power ;  and  that  in  a  very  (hort  fpacc  of. 
time.  ‘  The  Commons  can  no  longer  make  ufeof  that  great  con- 
troul  on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  the  command  of  the  purfe  ;  that 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  milled,  laft  winter,  by  the  mere  whifper  of 
the  wilhes  of  the  Sovereign  ;  that  the  fpiritof  a  very  fpirited  Houfe 
of  Commons,  was  not  able  to  fecure  its  dependence  that  the  late 
inovenients  of  the  people  have  made  it  plain,  that  they  cannot  be 
trufted  with  their  own  lafety ;  and  that  when  the  Crown  was  ^dvifed 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people,  again  ft  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it 
received  a  ftroke,  of  which,  at  prefent,  it  little  fees  the  confequenccs. 
—The  truth  of  this  laft  pgiition  the  author  endeavours  to  illuftratc, 
by  an  account  of  appeals  from  the  Throne  to  the  People  agaiuft  par¬ 
liament. 

*  This  mode  of  rcafoning  by  a  fcleftion  of  unfortunate  appeals,  has 
an  impofing"  air,  biit  it  is  not  folid.  For  there  are  inftances  in  the 
Englim  hiltory,  of  fortunate  appeals  to* the  people;  and  the  cafe 
alluded  to,  is  probably  one  of  them.  The  unhappy  appeals  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  author,  were  made  in  very  different  circumftances  from 
thofe  that  juftlfied  the  diflblution  of  the  laft  parliament ; — that  there 
was  no  reafoh  for  diitolving  that  parliament,  our  author  fets  himfetf 
to  prove,  by  a  very  able,  and,  'and  in  many  inftances,  a  complete 
juftification  of  Mr.  Fox’s  Eaft  India  bill.  And  he  certainly  ,(licws, 
to  the  fatisfa^Vion  of  every  candid  reader  that  many  enormities  were 
provided  againft  by  Mr.  Fox’s  Eaft  India  Bill,  which  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
ire  either  countenanced  or  connived  at. 

Art.  34.  The  Danger  of  violent  Innovations  in  the  State  exem^ 
plfjied  from  the  Reigns  of  the  two  Stuarts  ;  in  a  Sermon  preached  . 
at  the  Cathedral  and  mctropolitical  Church  of  Chrift,  Canter¬ 
bury,  on  Monday,  Jan.  51.  *785,'  being  the  Day  appointed  to 
be  kept  as  the  Anniverfary  of  the  Martyrtlom  of  King  Charles  L 
By  George  Berkley,  D.  L.  late  Student  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
Vice-deun  of  Canterbury,  and  Chancellor  of  Brecknock.  4to.  is* 
Tohnfon. 

Dr.  Berkley,-  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  civil  government 
is  “  the  ordinance  of  God,”  gives  a  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of 
England  under  James  I.  and  his  fon  Charles.  In  this  part  of  his 
difeourfe  he  endeavours  to  flicw,  that  the  praflice  of  former  monarchs, 
and  the  undefined  ftate  of  the  conftitutlon,  were,  in  fome  meafure,  k 
juftification  of  the  regal  proceedings  at  that  time.  He  next  proceeds 
to  weigh  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  a  parliamentary  reform; 
and  though  he  confiders  Innovation  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  yet 
he  exhorts  to  fubmlllion,  fhould  a  reform  be  deemed  necelTary  by. 
the  legillature.  In  the  concliifion,  individual  reformation  is  ftrorgly 
recommended,,  as  the  fureft  foundation  of  a  general  reform.  From 
the  ftate  of  parties  the  difeourfe  will  not  meet  with  univerfal  appro¬ 
bation,  but  It  is  moderate,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  Chriftian  miniftcr. 

35-  Sermon  occajioned  by  the  Death  of  Airs,  Philips*^ 

•  preached  at  Keighley  in  Yorkfliirc,  July  ii,  1704.  By  the  Rev, 

T.  Lillit 
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T.  Lillie,.  Minlftcr  at  Binglcy,  Bradford,  Printed  and.  fold  tor 
the  Author  by  J,  Nicholfoii  and  Son,  8v6.  6d,  Buckland. 
London. 

A  Good  pious  difcourfe,  which  might  be  relifhed  at  Keighley ; 
but  Mr.  Lillie  will  acquire  no  literary  reputation  by  the  Publi¬ 
cation. 

Art.  36. .  The  Scripture  Lexicon^  or  a  Dtilianary  of  above  three 
thoufand pr^cr  Names  o  f  Pafoiis  and  Places  mentioned  in  the  Bible ^ 
With  the  Et}Tnon  or  Derivation,  and  the  Defcriptlon  of  the 
.  greater  Part  of  them,  divided  into  Syllables  y  with  their  proper 
"  Accentuations  ;  together  with  the  Explanation  of  many  Wordi 
‘and  Things  in  the  Bible,  which  arc  not  generally  underftood. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  Birmingham,  printed  by  Piercy  and  Jones  for  J. 

•  Johnfon.  London,  178±. 

The  ample  title-page  fully  explains  the  Intention  of  the  work  ; 

, which  feems  to  be  executed  wdth  care  and  ability.  We  recom¬ 
mend  k  to  young  Clergymen,  who,  in  reading,  the  lelTons  Ibnictlmes 
disfigure  Bible  Names  by  placing  the  accent  improperly. 

Art.  37*  Defence  of  oppojitlon  with  refpe(Jt  to,  their  con- 
.  duft  on  Irillt  affairs,  with  explanatory  notes,  dedicated  to  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox.  By  an  Iriih  Gentleman,  a  member  of  tho 
Whig  club.  8vo,  2s.  Stockdale,  London,  1.785. 

In  a  fhort  addrefs  to  Mr,  Fox,  our  author  tells  him,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  furprized  to  hear  that  he,  and  thofe  he  is  in  the  habit  of  vo¬ 
ting  with  (including  his  new  friends)  intend  to  oppofc  the  bill  for 
founding  a  commercial  intereburfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
upon  the  bails  of 'mutual  advantage.  The  confiftcncey  cf  his  char- 

after,  .however' he  jtrufts  will  proteft  hirh  from  fuch  calumnies.  Th^ 
author  proceeds  to  vindicate*  oppofition  by  extradte  of  various  of 
their  own  fpcech^s  In  parliament ;  thefe  extrafts  contain  the  ftrongeft 
jrccommcndatlou  of  fome  of  the  racafures  now  under  difculion,  for 
eftabliihing  a  fair  and  equal  trade  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
this  defence,  is  fubjoined,  an  appendix  which  contains  feveral  dif- 
tinft  articles.  A  vindication  of  the  .commercial  refolutiona  of  the 
Iriih  parliament,  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  rcfolutions.  IL  A 
fliort  view  of  the  propofa's  lateh  made  for  the  final  adjuflment  of  the 
commercial  fyflem  between  Great  Brlt;un  and  Ireland.,  The  author 
concludes  with  fome  refleftions  on  the  arrangements  w^ith  Ireland. 
His  Ideas  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  other  fenfible  writers  on  this  fubjeft.  ^  ' 

Art.  38.  Impartial  Rejlc^tons  upon  the  ^ucjllon  for 
■  equalizing  the  duties  upon  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
.  Ireland.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mountmories.  8yo.  rs. 
Almon,  London,  1785.  ' 

.  l-»ord  Mountmorres  in  this  ihort  traft  which  contains*  a  number  of 
juft  remarks,  points  out  the  value  and  mercantile  importance  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  this  country,  and  fliews  the  very  unequal  and  unjuft  terms  on 
which  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland  trade  ;  it  appears  that  w^hen  £ng: 

•  land  lays  a  duty  of  forty  {killings  upon  the  importation  of  Irith 
goodi|  Irel^d  lays  a  duty  pf  foi^nce  on  the  feme  article.”  He 

.  •  ‘  '  jrccommend? 
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f^cpmmeads  an  equalization  of  the  duties  upon  the  trade  of  both 
kingdoms. 

Art.  39.  gleam  of  Comfort  to  this  dijlralfed  Empirey  ia 
defpite  of  FacYum,  violence,  and  Cunning,  demonftrating  the  fair- 
^  neis  and  rcafonablcnefs  of  national  Confidence  in  the  prefent 
Miniftery.  Addreffed  to  every  Englifliman,  who  has  at  heart  the 
real  Happinefs  of  his  Country.  8vo.  2s.  Debrett,  1785. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  warm  partifan  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  oppolition ;  and  his  performance  from  beginning  to  end  is  4 
burlefcjueon  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  prefent  adininiftration. 

We  fhall  prefent  our  reader  with  afhort  fpecimen  of  his  abilities. 

Lord  North’s  coalition  with  Mr.  Fox  had  infalibly  funk  this 
f*  ifland  in  the  ocean,  if  the  grace  of  heaven  had  not  fent  Pitt  to  favc 
us,  a  mortal  Meffiah  !  The  mithonary  of  Providence !  ‘  The 
Light  of  lights  !  The  Sun  of  funs !  The  fountain  of  Lurainition ! 
f*  The  chofen  gift  of  God  ! — Not  the  maid  of  Orleans  to  the  French, 
not  the  maid'of  Kent  to  the  Englifli,  not  Bccket  to  Bigots,  not 
Mahomet  to  Ottomans,  not  Jack  of  Leyden  to  AnabaptiiU,  not 
the  royal  Touch  or  Papal  Toe  to  infidility  and  iafe<ition,  w  ere 
**  half  fo  holy,  half  fo  healing,  half  fo  divine  as  William  Pitt  to 
“  this  nation  !•’  ’  ‘  . 

This  performance  throughout,  exhibits  ftrength*  of  reafonlng, 
wit,  irony,  and  abilities.  But  it  will  meet  w’ith  very  dllfcicnt  re* 
ceptions  from  different  men. 

Art.  40.  Noughts  on  the  merits  of  the  Wejlminficr  Scrutiny^ 
and  the  probable  caufes  of  its  in  if  itution.  8vo;  is.  6d.  Debrctt. 
The  author  of  this  tra6l  is  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Pitt, 
Snd  the  prefent  Adminiftration,  the  high  BullitF  and  his  court  are  the 
objects  of  his  vengeance.'  He  makes  feme  obfervations  on  the  con* 
du(ft  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons -which  even  in  this  laud  of  liberty  ; 
will  be  generally  thought  to  border  on  indecency. 

Art.  41.  ATauuf azures  improper  Subjejls  of  T*axation  ;  addrefi 
ed  to  the  Merchants  and  Manufafturtrs  of*  Great  Britain.  Being 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  riches  and  power  of  the  nation  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  Manufadtures,  being  free  of  all  Taxation* 
8vo.  IS.  Walter,  1785. 

That  taxes  on  Manufaiftures  arc  a  burthen  on  trade  is  very  true, 
but  then  we  muft  have  better  fubftitutes  than  any  our  author  pro* 
pofes  before  we  can  give  them  up. '  Let  it  be  remembered  that  thcf 
national  debt  at  this  day,  is  near  three  hundred  millions  fterling^It 
is  evident  that  in  order  to  preferve  our  credit,  the  intereft  of  this 
enormous  fum  mull  be  paid  and  the  wheels  of  government  mull  alfo 
be  kept  in  motion,  w  hich  if  w'^  miftake  not,  requires  nearly  a  fum  of* 
fixteen  millions  per  annurn.  Taxes  therefore  mud  be  impofed  to 
this  extent  and  if  (hefe  are  laid  upon  the  nation  jullly  and  fairly,*  and 
according  to  the  abilities  of  every  individual,  we  fliould  Be  glad  to 
know  how  fixteen  million  of  neat  revenue,  could  poffibly  be  raifed 
annually  in  great  Britahi  without  taxing  manufadlurcrs. 

Art.  42.  An  Heroic  Epijile  to  Major  Scott ;  with  Notes  hiftorical 
and  explanatory.  Dedicated  to  Edmund  Burke,  Efq;  By  one  of 
the  Cadwalladcrs.  4to,  is.  6d.  Kearfley,  1785. 
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.:  An  attempt,  in  wretched  rhyme,  to  commemorate  the  progenitors’ 
of  this  celebrated  peribnage.  The  author  feems,  however,  to  have 
more  rcalon  than  rhyme,  if,  as*  he  fays,  the  Major  was  ridiculous 
to  boaft  of  his  ancertry,  in  a  fpeech  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  con- 
fcious  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  father  had  been  a  jailer,  and  his 
fiftcr  a  fkeleton  wire-maker  in  Friday-ftreet.*  ’ 


For 
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National  Affairs* 
Irish  Propositions. 


From  prefent  .appearances  there  is  rcafon  to  hope  for  fuch  an 
adjuftment  of  aflFairs  between  Great  Britain  and. Ireland,  as  will. 


X/  adjuftment  of  afiairs  between  Great  Britain  and. Ireland,  as  will, 
at  leaft  for  a  time,  prevent  any  open  rupture  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  The  conduct  of  the  minifter  in  this  arduous  undertaking, 
if  it  (hall  be  happily  accoraplifhed,  (for  fortune  often  decides  con¬ 
cerning  the  charaefters  of  men)  will,  no  doubt,  be  . a  fubjed  of 
praife.to  future  hiftorians.  This  young  ftatei'man  difplays  in  his 
adminiftration  more  of  the  political  verfatility  of  advanced  years, 
than  of  the  dccifivc  Intrepidity  of  youth.  His  bills,  with  his  own 
coafent,  have  undergone  more  alterations  than  any  of  thofe  of  his 
prcdcceftbrs  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time.  He  affumes  the  appearance 
of  candour,  and  feems  ever  open  to  inftrudion  ;  except  on  the  point 
of  the  Jhop  tax^  which  wc  helitate  not  to  pronounce  opprcffive,  par¬ 
tial,  unjuft,  and.  in  fine  unconftitutional.  His  meafures  are  not  of 
that  determined,  mafeulihe,  and  bold  nature  which  diftinguiflicd  the 
fhort  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Fox.  If  he  cannot  obtain  the  whole, 
he  refts  contented  with  a  partial  attainment  ,of  his  objed  ;  and  under 
the  femblance  of  firm,  though  pliant  virtue,  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity’of  fixing  hlmielf  in  power,  while  he  feems  to  con fu It  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  free  people. 

But,  however  private  and  felfifli  conCdcratlons  may  mingle  with 
the  public  views  of  the  minifter,  it  is  certain  that  the  pliancy,  the 
prudence,  or  in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  the  artifice  of  his 
management  in  the  charadcr  of  a  mediatorial  Legistator 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  be  generally  regarded  by  all 
wife  politicians  with  approbation.  Ireland,  in  great  emotion,  in  an 
elevated,  paffionatc,  and  threatening  tone,  demanded  fuch  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  her  future  connedion  with  England,  as  might  be 
worthy  of  an  independent,,  and  high-fpirited  nation.  ‘  In  fuch  a 
temper,  all  the  refervations,  and  exceptions,  and  caution,  and  ex¬ 
planation  that  were  neceflary  to  fatisfy  the  jealoufy,  and,  in  a  few 
inftances,  to  do  juftice  to  the  manufadurers  of  England,  would  have 
provoked  their  indignation,  perhaps  their  fury.  Unbounded  coiy 
ceffion,  the  moft  equal  and  generous  terms  were  prefented,  in  their 
great  outlines  brought  clofe  together  on  the  glowing  canvas,  as  a 
Iketch  fitted  by  its  dignity,  fweetnefs,  and  grace,  to  foothe  their  rc- 
fentment,  and  to  prolong  their  connedHon  with  this  kingdom.^ 

This  ikctch  was  afterwards  to  be  developed  into  a  painting  of 

greater  magnitude ;  the  back  ground  to  be  filled  up  ;  and  the  de- 
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fifTti  rendered  ccnnplcte.  It  was  to  retain  all  its  original  benignity 
ot  cxprellion,  but  that  benignity  was  to  be  dltfufed  over  a  greater 
variety  of  objects.  It  was  to  embrace  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of 
the  Britifli  iilands, 

'  The  propolitions  for  eftablifliing  lafting  concord  between  the  two' 
nations,  were  produced  in  the  Irilh  parlrainent..  They  pofl'effed  an 
air  of  jutlice  and  generofity  which  could  not  fail  of  recommending 
them  to  the  generality  of  the  nation.  The  Irilh,  Ibftened,  and  in 
good  humour,  were  in  a  difpofition  to  lillen*  to  the  conditions  of 
fair  equality;  to  the  fuggelHons  of  impartial  juiticc.  .  And  now 
the  Irifli  propofitions  arc  examined  and  modified  a-new,  by  the 
Britifh  parliament.  Numberlefs,  attentions  are  paid  to  numberlefs 
commercial  objefts  :  and  ihe  intcrefts  of  England,  as  far  as  the  li¬ 
berty  of  Ireland  would  admit,  are  provided  for.  So  minute  and 
jealous  an  attention,  indeed  has  been  paid  to  thefe  interetls^  that 
had  that  attention,  and  the  changes  it  has  operated  in  the  propofi- 
tions  entered  into  them  and  ftruck  the  eye  on  their  firft  appearance^ 
there  would  have  been  danger,  left  they  Ihould  have  excited  an 
alarm  and  jealoufy  among  that  people,  whole  dlflatisfai^ion  they 
were  deligned  to  allay,  and  whofe  favour  they  were  intended  to  con¬ 
ciliate.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  with  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land,  for  we  make  not  the  lead  doubt  that  the  propofitions  modified 
by  the  Englifti,  will  be  accepted  and  ratified,  with  little  alteration, 
by  the  Irifli  parliament,  difplays  a  confiderable  Jliare  of  m  ideration, 
policy,  and  management  of  the  palficns  of  men  and  nations. 

At  firft  fight  it  appears,  that  in  the  compact  between  England  and 
Ireland,  now  negociatlng,  the  advantage,  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Since  the  low  price  of  labour,  and  of  the  ncceflarics  of  life, 
joined  to  felicity  of  fituation,  mu  ft  fooner  or  later,  as  is  generally 
thought,  draw  the  capitab,  the  induftry,  and  the  Ikill  of  Britain  to 
the  neighbouring  kingdom. 

Few  queftions  in  politics  or  intrude  open  fo  wide  a  field. as 
thisjfor  moral  fpeculation.  What  are  the  bands  that  link  man** 
kind  together  into  dilFerent  focietics,  and  fonn  families,  tribes, 
andnaiions?  and  what  the  difeordant  principles  that  fet  them  at 
variance  ?  It  is  not  lofs  and  gain  only ;  It  is  not  only  what  is 
commonly  called  interej}^  that  is  the  caufc  of  aiTociation  in  the 
one  cafe,  or  of  repullion  in’ the  other.  It  is  the  fociai  principic 
that  difpoles  us  to  enter,  by  fympathy,  into  the  fituation  ,  and 
to  find- reft  to  our  fouls,  by  mingling  our  fentlments  and  aftections 
with  thofc  around  us.  It  is  this  amiable  principle,  this  fourcc  of  all 
the  tender  charities  of  life,  which  is  the  great  bond  of  fociety  and 
fiipport  of  nations.  The  fofteft  emotions  of  the  mind  are  of  the 
focial  and  benevolent  kind ;  and  the  deareft  objefts  of  attachment 
are  our  fellow-men.  It  is  not  houfes  and  lands,  abounding  in  all  the 
yariegated  luxuries  of  minerals  and  vegetables,  and  animal  life: 
It  is  not  thefe  which  draw  the  mind  to  particular  foots,  and  form 
fltofc  various  utFedfions  vvhich  are  excited  In  the  mind  by  the  idea  of 
one’s  country.  It  is  the  nearer  concerns  of  acquaintance,  relati¬ 
ons,  friends  ;  it  Is  thefe  which  dlffufc  by  innumerable  moral  aflb- 
oiarions  that  pleafing  and  tender  emotion  which,  in  foreign  climes, 
spring  up  in  the  ftranger’s-hreaft  wlien  be  recollects  the  land  of  his 
fiJitivity.  What  though  men  roam  through  the  mod  4:ft ant  regions 
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in  qucft  of  riches  ?  It  is,  that  they  may  return  to  difplay  their 
confcquence,  and  to  draw  the  attention  and  the  fympaihy  of  thtir 
countrymen,  at  laft.  It  is  the  Ibcial  principle  which  gives  its  chief 
value  to  wealthl  Without  a  country',  without  a  focial  circle  to 
obferve  and  to  join  in  our  profperity,  there  would  be  no  incitement 
to.  adventure,  no  motives  to  raife  mankind  from  favage  to  polilhed 
life.  But  the  love  of  their  country;  thofe.  charities^  intheftileof 
Milton\  which^  by  the  aflbeiation  of  ideasj  raife  an  affe6lion  for  their 
native  fbl4  at  once  excites  a  fpirit  bf  enterprize,  ^id  calls  home  the 
fuccefsful  adventurer;  after  ail  his  wanderings;  to  the  feat  of  his 
earlieft  and  deareft  conhediohs’.  If  thefe  conneftions  do  not,  as  in 
general  they  do',  fix  men  to  their- own  country;  they,  for  the  mod 
parr,  reclaim  and  attach  the  fugitive.  * 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  queftioh  that  led  to  them.^ 
The  focial  habits  and  endearments  of  life  will,  for  a  long  feries  of 
years,  either  keep  bur  capitals  at  home;  or,  -by  different  channels, 
remit  their  produce.  ....  ,  .  .  i 

•  Again.  Either  the  ihtCrcourfc  beriveen  England  and  Ireland; 
will  increafe,  or  it  will  decreafe  :  for  it  cannot  be  ftationary.  If  it 
•fliall  incrcafc,  a  fimilarity  of  manners,  habits;  and  fentiments  will 
increafe  alfo.  The  two  nations  will  more  and  more  coalefce  with 
one  another,  ♦  until  at  laft  they  fliall  be  joined,  like  England  and 
Scotland,  by  a  national  union.  The  ftrength  of  the  one  kingdom 
will  be  the  ftrength  of  the  other.  National  antipathies  will  wear 
away  ;  and  the  channel  which  feems  deftined  to  divide;  will,  fuch 
'is  the  power  of  art!  ferve  to  facilitate  both  focial  and  commercial 
communications. 

If,'  on  the  contrar)%  mifunderftandings  and  jealoufies  fliould 
jgroW  between  the  fifter  kingdoms  ;  if  the*  weaker  fliould  feek  and 
find  the  favour  and  alliance  of  fome  powerful  neighbour  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  foreign  conne^flions  and  habits  would  gradually  eftrange  the 
’kingdoms  from  one  another ;  antipathies  would  rfevive  and  rnultiply ; 
'b  principle  of  difeord  would  repel  the.Englifli  froni  Ireland,  and 
the  Irlfh  from  England  ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be  no  room  for 
complaints  concerning  the  migration  of  capital.  On  the  whole,  if 
a  good  underftanding  with  Ireland,  fliall  ftrengthfen  into  a  political 
union,  the  jealoufy  of  trade  will  diminifh  and  die  away.  If,  which 
Heaven  avert,’  a  total  fepafation  fliould  enfuc,  the  prefent  commer¬ 
cial  regulations  would  be,  to  all  praftical  purpofes,  merely  wade  pa¬ 
per.  They  w^ould  ferve  indeed  to  convince  the  fpeculative  politi- 
iian,  that  animal  antipathy  is  able,  in  fome  inftances,  to  fruftrate  the 
xneft  liberal,  faliitary,  and  juft  defigns. 

As  we  have  conlidercd  the  quefiion  concerning  the  apprehended 
fliKftuation  of  Englifti  capitals  to  Ireland,  on  the  principles  of  gene¬ 
ral  politicks,  influenced  by  the  general  principles  of  human  nature; 
fo  we  fliall  now  conlidcr  it  on  the  more  circumferibed  views  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers  and  merchants.  '  •  • 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  manufaSuer  of  great  and  exteri- 
fivebulincfs  to  call  in  his  debts,  to  wind  up  his  atlairs,  to  tranfport  | 
his  raw'  materials,  and  indfuments  of  labour;  from  one  coun  j 
try  to  another.  On  an  average  it  is  computed;  that  this  cannot 
done  by  men  in  trade,  without  a  facrifice  of  a  third  part  of  theif  | 

whole  ftock  ;  not  to  mention  the  danger  of  altering  in  fome  mca*  j 
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furc  the  firm,  and  varying  the  fituation  of  their  houfes ;  cif  J 
cumftanccs,  intimately  conneded  with  the  tale  of  goods,  and  that ' 
arc  tar  trom  being  matters  of  inditference  in  the  command  of  3 
(tiidy  market.  If  trom  reafoning  we  feek  light  on  this  fubjeft  fromi 
experience,  we  (hall  find  that  it  is  difiicult  to  form  any  general 
conclufions  concerning  the  condudt  of  mankind  from'  that  of  otheri 
placed  in  what  we  apprehend  to  be  fimilaf  fituations. 

As  it  is  eafy  for  the  mathematician  to  combine  ad  infinitum  the 
various  proportions,  and  to  difeover  new  relations  among  lines  and 
figures,  but  difficult  even  by  the  aid  of  geometry  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  andto  mcafure  the  powers  of  matter  add  motion:  foitif  -' 
iscafy.to  fpcculate  concerning  the  principles  of  human  nature  j 
but  difficult  to  forefee  the  courfc  of  coududt  that  any  man  or 
focicty  of  men  will  purfue  in  any  given  circumftances.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  labour,  provifions,  houfe  rent,  and  other  articles  are  nearly  ai 
cheap  as  they  are  in  Ireland.  Navigable  rivers,  bays,  and  inlets 
of  thelca,  render  Scotland  an  inviting  feene  for  ’commercial  enter-^ 
prize ;  and  the  Scotch  are  more  fitted  for  the*  various  purfuits  of 
iaduftry  than  the  generality  of  the  Irifh.  Yet,  although  Scotland 
has  been  united  to  England  for  near  a  century,  how  little  of  Englifli 
capital  has  been  laid  out  in  the  eftablifliment  of  manufaftures  in  that 
kingdom  }  The  iron  manufafture  at  Carron^  eftabliflied  by  ad- 
renturers  driven  to  try  experiments  from  necellity,  and  a  concern 
held  by 'fome-  Engliflimen  in  the  falmon  fifhery  at  Aberdeen,  are 
the  only  inftances  of  any  importance,  of  Englifli  capital  being  em¬ 
ployed  'on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tweed.  Reafoning,  therefore^ 
from  this  faft,  we  (hould  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  there  is  no 
great  chance  of  the  Englifli  manufadturer  crofling  St.  Gcorge’^s 
Channel,  on  account  of  the  privileges  of  trade  granted  to  Ireland.  ^ 

But  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Canada,  wc  arc 
tempted  to  draw  a  quite  different "conclufion.  An  almoft  total  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxes,  allures  to  that  extenfive  region  new  fcttler? 
from  the  new  ftates  of  America^  fmarting  under  impofitions  ten  times 
more  fevere  than  thofc  which,  at  the  expence  of  a  civil  war,  they 
fought  to  avoid.  *  Perhaps  the .  Americans  have  more  of  the  fpiric 
of  adventure  than  any  other  people.^  They  arc  afloat,  as  it  were, 
on  the  great  ocean  of  the  world.  And,  as  it  is  eafier  to  give  a  new 
diredfion  to  any  body  once  in*  motion,  than  to  move  a  body  at  reft, 
fo  the  fpirit  of  migration  is  perhaps  ftronger  in  the  new  than  in  any 
part  of  the  old  world. 

Continent  of  Europe. 

The  depofition  of  the  Grand  Vilier,  a  man  of  great  abilities^ 
and  though  a  friend  to  the  arts  that  are  beff  preparations  for 
a  conftaht  admirer  of  peace,  together  with  the  privileges 
^corded  by  the  Porte  to  the  French  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  circum¬ 
stances  which  lead  the  relHefs  minds  of  politicians  to  prefage  an 
attempt  to  expel  the  Ruffians  from  the  Crimea,  tt  is  certain  that 
tke  feeds  of  animofity  between  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh  and  Con- 
*taatinoplc,  are  dcy)ly  planted  ;  and  that  a  war  between  thefe  great 
lowers  cannot  be  delayed  for  any  great  length  of  time.  It  now 
^pears^  that  if  the  late  jx'ace  had  not  taken  place  between  the 
*wks  and  Ruffians,  the  French  would  have  been  put  in  poffctTion 
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